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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE most sensible and interesting thing that we have seen 
in the news this week is Mr. Bertrand Russell’s lecture to 
the British Independent Labour party on the philosophy 
of work. He said that self-government in industry should 
be used to produce more leisure rather than more goods; 
that the accepted philosophy of work is unnatural and 
ridiculous; and that we should all insist on the right to 
This is sound good sense. 
-Enjoyment—that is what life is for, primarily, and the 
unrestrained prevalence of the doctrine that work is a 
good thing in itself has made it almost impossible for 
anybody to enjoy life. Mr. Russell’s lecture sent us back 
to reading Henry George’s “Protection or Free Trade,” 
in which Mr. Russell’s doctrine is thoroughly expounded, 
and we wish that every one who is dissatisfied with the 


prevailing view of work would read that volume. 


gathered of thorns or figs of thistles. 


"Henry GEorcE acutely points out that the real strength of 


the protective-tariff system (and the same thing is true 
of the spurious free-trade system advocated by some of 
our liberal brethren, and generally known as “British free 
trade”) is that as soon as a certain stage of social develop- 
ment is reached, there are more labourers seeking employ- 
ment than can find it. Thus, he says, “the opportunity of 
work comes to be regarded as a privilege, and work itself 
to be deemed in common thought, a good.” This fact— 
the fact of a labour-surplus, due to natural-resource 


__ monopoly—he observes further, is one which free traders 


‘quietly ignore (as our liberal publicists and politicians 
invariably do) and protectionists quietly utilize; and the 
protectionist principle has had such full sway in the 
United States that entire generations have been indoc- 
-trinated with the belief that work is a good thing. If 
the Independent Labour party was impressed by Mr. Rus- 
sell and wishes to consider the subject further, we can 


recommend this book without reservation. 


_ No wonder that President Harding advises radical changes 


in the study of history, with a view to making it a help 


to the understanding of contemporary public affairs; for 
if there is one thing upon which the testimony of history 
is clear and continuous, it is that grapes can not be 
We notice that 
on 9 March, the Oxford Union, the crack debating society 
of the University of Oxford, debated the question whether, 


in view of the present condition of Europe, the over- 
whelming defeat of Germany has been a misfortune both 
for Europe and England; and the affirmative won, by a 
vote of 155 to 121. Such is the inglorious outcome of all 
the confident assurances that this war was different. It 
was not; it turned out as they all do; it had its roots 
in the same iniquities in which all other wars have had 
theirs; and in his recent letter to the president of Bowdoin 
College, Mr. Harding has hit upon the one means whereby 
another generation can become proof against such befool- 
ment as has put the world in its present delectable pickle. 
History as now taught and studied will certainly not do it. 


It is clear from Mr. Harding’s letter, written to the Ohio 
State Legislature just before he went South in the wake 
of the baseball heroes, that his demonstration about join- 
ing the emasculated World Court was designed for rear- 
platform purposes in connexion with his forthcoming 
speechmaking tour. Certain phrases in Mr. Harding’s 
letter make one wonder where he got his information 
about this tribunal which may consider a case only at the 
express invitation of both litigants, and has no power to 
enforce its decisions. Referring to the court as an 
instrument for substituting “the rule of law for the rule 
of force,’ Mr. Harding wrote: “It looks to the settle- 
ment of issues before they become dangerously acute; it 
contemplates the elimination of the causes of conflict and 
war.” We trust that when Mr. Harding takes the stump 
he will be equipped to explain just what, in its fourteen 
months of life, the court has accomplished towards elimin- 
ating the causes of war, and why, when war has been 
threatening in the Near East and along the Rhine, the 
court and its mysterious panaceas have remained wholly 
unconsidered. 


By way of demonstrating its faith in the doctrine of the 
open door, the Government at Washington has just 
refused to allow a company controlled by alien stock- 
holders to lease certain oil-lands from Indians in Okla- 
homa. This case is the first to arise under the policy 
formulated last year, of reserving domestic monopolies 
for exploitation by domestic monopolists. The alien appli- 
cant in the present instance is the Roxana Petroleum 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Shell Union Company, 
and therefore apparently a member of the Royal Dutch 
Shell alliance, which figures, the world over, as the chief 
competitor of Standard Oil. Confessedly the decision of 
the Department of the Interior has the nature of an 
act of reprisal for discrimination practised by the Dutch 
and British Governments against American concession- 
aires abroad. Each of these three Governments thus 
stands between its own monopolists and those of every 
other country, and the policy of these Governments is 
therefore in striking contrast with that of the Government 
of Mexico. ' 


In Mexico, the Government has not discriminated between 
native and foreign concessionaires; it has simply laid 
down the rule, in that famous Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion, that foreigners who acquire lands and mineral rights 
in Mexico shall “agree before the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to such 
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property’; and, as the agent of the Mexican people in 
the mass, the Mexican Government has attempted to 
collect from all monopolists, native and foreign alike, 
a part of the economic rent of the lands under exploita- 
tion. For a policy of this sort, we can work up a little 
enthusiasm; but as between a system of privilege that lets 
the Roxana Corporation in, and the same system with 
Roxana left out, we can not-see that there is much to 
choose. 


In the estimates of the world’s production of oil for the 
year 1922, recently furnished to the Wall Street Journal 
by the American Petroleum Institute, there are several 
items of special interest. For example, we notice that in 
Russia, the third largest producer, the increase in output 
which began in 192i still continues. The figure for 1922 
is twenty per cent larger than that for 1921, and last 
year’s output of 35,000,000 barrels amounts to nearly one- 
half the production for the last pre-revolutionary year. 
Under very different conditions, Persia, the fourth country 
on the list, has shown a still more rapid rate of increase, 
from 16,700,000 barrels in 1921 to 21,000,000 in 1922. 
Farther down the line is Colombia, which came into the 
column of producers for the first time last year, and is 
already ahead of Germany, Canada, Italy, and Algeria. 


In Persia, the output is controlled entirely by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, in which the British Government 
holds a majority-interest. In Colombia, a subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey holds a position 
of equal authority; and when it comes to the question of 
official backing in this second case, it is just as well to 
remember that the Colombian Government was placated 
with an American indemnity, in satisfaction of claims 
arising out of the secession of Panama, just at the time 
when the Standard Oil Company was digging its toes 
into the new field which it now completely controls. 


In Mesopotamia, says Mr. Bonar Law, “there is no 
question of oil, and never has been.” The editor of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly quotes this statement with 
evident approval, and remarks that “it would be a poor 
and discreditable thing indeed if the policy of the country 
in so great a matter could be determined by a motive so 
paltry and so sordid.” The occupation of the region has 
cost a hundred and fifty million pounds, “to say nothing 
of the expenditure of something more precious in British 
and Indian lives”; and the editor thinks that no one would 
buy oil at such a price. However, the argument does not 
seem to us a particularly good one, for the simple reason 
that the people who pay the price—-and especially those 
who contribute the “something more precious’ above 
referred to—are not the people who get the oil. It is 
fairly easy to distinguish between the givers and the 
getters, in such a case, and it is impossible to do much 
with the question of profit and loss until the notion of 
unitary national interest has been abandoned, and the 
necessary distinction has been made. 


WE gather from the recent repudiation, in by-elections, 
of three members of Mr. Bonar Law’s official family in 
three days, that tranquillity is faring no better than 
normalcy in the public regard. The popular rebuke was 
all the more emphatic because two of the Government’s 
candidates were defeated by Labour men in constitu- 
encies supposed to offer a broad margin of safety for 
any Conservative. Domestic matters, particularly unem- 
ployment and the housing-shortage, are supposed to have 
had a determining influence upon the results, but we are 
confident that the present humiliating diplomatic position 
of the British Government among its European neighbours 


had a good deal to do with them. It must be generally 
realized by this time among the British electorate that 
all that the blustering Lord Curzon brought home from 
Lausanne was the ill will of Russia at a time when 
friends were precious. As for the situation in the Ruhr, 
Mr. Bonar Law’s plight reminds us of that of a certain 
Negro gentleman at Coney Island, one of those artists 
who pokes his head through a curtain and submits smil- 
ingly to bombardment with baseballs, at three shots for 
a nickel, from the passerby. Fate led a pair of sight- 
seeing major-league pitchers to the booth, and the subse- 
quent contortions of the astounded Ethiopian were painful 
to witness. M. Poincaré is certainly keeping his shots 
sizzling about the undefended headpiece of poor Mr. Law. 


ProBaBLy, when the British Premier wearies of studying 
election-returns, he cheers himself by listening in on the 
news broadcasted from the Eiffel Tower, of the plans 
in preparation by M. Poincaré’s.Government for the wed- 
ding of the coal of the Ruhr and the steel of Lorraine. 
Paris is gossiping of a marriage-contract in the making, 
but while the bride’s dot has already been seized, some- 
what informally, by the bridegroom’s family, it can 
scarcely be held that the match is certain to come off. 
While, generally speaking, the bride’s people have no 
liking for the bridegroom or his works, there is much 
to be said for the match as a marriage of convenience; 
and so Uncle Bonar Law must have a sinking feeling 
under his wallet whenever he opens a code-dispatch from 
the Continent. In a political sense, Uncle Bonar is in 
the coal-business himself, and in the steel-business too; 
and the combinations of property implied in the proposed 
union send cold shivers down the spines of his principal 
stockholders. 


A CANADIAN journalist, recently returned from India, has 
remarked in the New York Times that American business- 
men are retiring in considerable numbers from India. A 
Japanese investigator, whose findings are discussed in the 
Living Age, has reported that exports from Japan to the 
Asiatic mainland are on the decline. The Canadian says 
that if Americans are to, prosper in India, they will have 
to learn to get along with the English. The Japanese goes 
deeper; he finds that industry is developing on the Conti- 
nent at such a rate that the markets of China, India, and 
the neighbouring countries are likely to be permanently 
lost, not only to Europe, but also to Japan. Japanese 
factories can not compete in price, he says, with those 
on the Continent; if Japanese trade is to be saved, it 
must be through specialization in products of high quality. 
This report was made to the Commercial and Industrial 
Bureau of Tokio, but its content should be of interest to 
people in this country who think of the Chinese and the 
Indians simply as buyers of merchandise, and never as 
competitors in industry. 


AccorDINé to official Russian statistics recently made pub-- 


lic in London, Russian imports from all countries for the 
first ten months of 1922 reached a value of $210 million, 
which represents an increase of more than 150 per cent 
over imports during the same period in 1921. Though 
more than a third of the imports consisted of foodstuffs 
brought in directly for famine-relief, the figures denote 
a healthy degree of recuperation. It is interesting to note 
that American products stand highest on the list with 
a value of over $70 million as compared with $20 million 
for the whole of 1921. In these ten months Russia ab- 


sorbed double the amount of American products imported ~ 


in a normal pre-war year, though of course the imports for 
1922 consisted largely of relief-shipments. A better index 
of Russia’s recovery and of the value of normal trade- 


~ breakers is doubtless a neat stroke of business. 
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_ relations, are the imports from Germany, because these 


were chiefly made up of bona fide purchases in the form 
of tools and machinery. In 1922 the imports from Ger- 


many tripled in value over the previous year, reaching 


a total of nearly $60 million. When it is considered that 
this figure equals two-thirds of the value of our own 
imports from Germany in 1922, it must be admitted that 
Russia is beginning to loom up as a customer that can 
hardly be disregarded by any business nation. 


AMERICA, it appears, is to.make her contribution to the 
Ruhr muddle. A private detective agency announces that 
it has contracted with certain French interests to ship 
six hundred Negro miners from the State of West Virginia 
into the Ruhr. This proposed exportation of strike 
It will 
aid materially in the education which the workers of the 
Ruhr are receiving in such generous doses these days, and 
it will give the name of our country a pleasant significance 
among the producing classes in every nation of Europe. 


THE Chicago Journal of Commerce, in a recent issue, 
highly commended a clergyman who sermonized on practi- 
cal reasons for spreading the gospel among the benighted 
heathen. Says the Journal of Commerce: “Aside from the 
exalted motive to be of service to others and to obey the 
command of Christ, he mentioned a business reason, which 
is that missions increase trade. Christianity ... stimu- 
lates industry and production among new adherents to its 
faith. Laziness has no place in the teachings of Christ. 

. It is a happy thought that nations which aid back- 
ward peoples into the light, profit thereby in business. It 
pays to be good.” 


OF course it is a comfort to be assured that in laying 
up treasures in heaven, we also enlarge our pile on earth. 
Yet we doubt if the Founder of the Christian religion had 
as clear a vision of this as the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce and his clerical friend. While we have no 
wish to set up as an interpreter of the Gospel, there is 
no question in our mind that when Jesus was led up to. 
a high place and all the kingdoms of the earth were 
shown to him, he failed completely to get the point. 
“There’s something in it for you,” whispered the tempter, 
who was essentially a practical man; but Jesus simply 
could not see it. He was not of the type of the go-getter. 
Had he been, his message might have been better adapted 
to realities in a world of privilege and monopoly. 


WE wonder if Tupper’s proverbs have perished altogether 


‘from the memory of mankind? The volume, if we could 


find it, would smell of mould, pressed flowers, and oil 
of Makassar; and yet there is one of Martin Tupper’s 
pleasantries that is not altogether inapplicable to condi- 
tions in England to-day. We are thinking of the comely 
apples “that grow by the Dead Sea’s cursed shore”; and 
we are just wondering if some of Tupper’s grandchildren. 
are not ready to say likewise of the fruits of victory, 
that “within they are dust and ashes, and the hand that 
plucks them shall rue it.” 


Tuese black-walnut phrases have been recalled to us, in 
some roundabout way, by an item which has just been 
posted in the press. \In a dispatch from London to the 
New York Globe, it is announced that Englishmen and 
Scots are treading on one another’s heels to get out of 
their little island. The exodus from Glasgow alone 
amounts to five hundred a week, and the total number of 
emigrants for the first week in February was more than 
twice as great as that for the corresponding period in 
January. In theory, these people are conquerors; in fact, 
they are about as hungry and as helpless as Napoleon’s 
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soldiers at Moscow. Their island has perhaps been made 
fit for heroes to live in, but even a hero must have a 
hard time extracting three squares a day from the dust 
and ashes of industry and trade. 


New York is in the throes of one of its periodical ebulli- 
tions of the unco’ guid. Blue crusaders of various shades 
are raiding Sunday theatrical performances and perpetrat- 
ing other meddlesome antics, with the idea, apparently, of 
making the Sabbath as unlivable as possible. In parts of 
the city one can not dine at a restaurant without suffering 
the attentions of rum-hunting policemen. Finally, a com- 
mittee of citizens headed by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court has organized to force through the State Legisla- 
ture a law which, as presented in the public prints, would 
make it a crime to have on one’s bookshelf such things 
as the poems of William Shakespeare or almost any other 
of the greater British bards from Chaucer to Swinburne; 
the works of Rabelais, Cervantes and their followers down 
to M. Anatole France; much of the classical literature 
of Greece or Rome; or even the Old Testament. 


In our humble opinion, if there is one thing more obscene 
than printed indecency, it is the uproar of the professional 
moralists, whether they are flaunting under the noses of 
their fellow-citizens some exhibit of salacity, or whether 
they are essaying to extract a filthy significance from 
something that they have neither the wit nor the cleanli- 
ness to understand. It may be that as a result of all this 
disturbance, the publishing and circulation of classical or 
European literature will be reduced to the status of boot- 
legging, and the heady liquors of the Pierian spring will 
have to be put up in containers that can be carried on 
the hip. 


WITHIN the last few days, we have been furnished with a 
convincing demonstration of the advertising value of the 
vice-crusade. The censors have been trying to clear the 
boards of a comedy which seemed, a short time ago, to 
be in a fair way to perish of under-nourishment. The 
play had not caught on with the public, and seats for the 
performances could be had in plenty at a famous cut-rate 
agency which has assembled the mourners for many a 
dramatic funeral. All this was changed, however, as 
soon as the censors made their attack. The cut-rate 
agency has no more tickets to offer; all the business 
is being done now by the box-office and the premium- 
agencies, and the play is certain to have a profitable run 
if the censors can only be prevented from closing it out 
altogether. Whether the lock-out actually takes place or 
not, the blue-lawyers have already succeeded in shifting 
attention to an aspect of the play which has nothing to 
do with its artistic quality. If there was ever a chance 
for the playwright and the actors to get a fair hearing 
as artists, that chance is now lost. The people who hurry 
to the performance, and the censors who try to keep 
them away, are thinking, in different terms, of the same 
thing; they are all in the unenviable position of Boswell 
when he said to Dr. Johnson, “Is that picture indecent?” 
“No, sir,” responded the wise old doctor, “No, sir, but 
your question is.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
PLENTY OF MONEY YOU GOT IT. 


“AMERICA must save Europe! America must rescue 
civilization.” We have for a long time listened to this 
refrain set up by the ever-swelling chorus of politicians, 
foreign propagandists, newspapers, publicists, com- 
mercial organizations and what not, and we are now 
moved to ask in all humility for a bill of particulars. 
This country heeded a similar cry six years ago; 
six years ago it went in hand over head to save 
Europe and rescue civilization, and the outcome of that 
adventure was enough to make the American citizen 
a little thoughtful. Reckoning up the investment, it 
would seem that Uncle Sam came through pretty hand- 
somely for the salvation of Europe and the rescue of 
civilization. But from that day to this, the European 
publicists and propagandists have kept up a steady 
insistence that America must rescue civilization some 
more; and rescuing civilization now means money, just 
money, and lots of it. America ought to cancel her 
war-debts; indeed, she must do it; anything short of 
that is unthinkable meanness, low-mindedness, greedi- 
ness, the sordid blood-sucking of a she-Shylock. Then 
America ought to make loans; she should finance 
everybody handsomely all round and give them ail a 
good start. Then she would have done perhaps some- 
thing like her share, and civilization could once more 
raise its drooping head. “Plenty of money you got it, 
Potash,” says Mrs. Sheikman, when asking Abe Potash 
to furnish a dowry for his wife’s fifth cousin. ‘Five 
hundred dollars to you is to me like ten cents.” 

This sort of talk has been going on literally for 
years, and we have found it terribly irksome. Time 
and again we have been on the point of ventilating our 
opinion about it, but we refrained in the hope that 
sooner or later the American point of view would be 
expressed from a more conservative quarter. Our 
self-restraint has at last been rewarded by the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which published as the leading 
article in its issue of 24 February, a magnificent paper 
from the pen of Mr. Garet Garrett, called “On Saving 
Europe,” and illustrated with two of Mr. Herbert 
Johnson’s very finest cartoons. We earnestly beg our 
readers to get that article, to peruse it word by word, 
and to digest it into solemn and prayerful thought. 
Even more earnestly do we beg the innumerable patri- 
otic societies of the United States to prove their 
patriotism by republishing this article, and Mr. Gar- 
rett’s other paper, “Notes on the War-Debts,” from 
the Saturday Evening Post of 25 November, in pam- 
phlet form, with the cartoons, and getting it, as far as 
possible, into the hands of every citizen. 

Mr. Garrett calls attention to the fact that with a 
total national wealth of $200 billion, this country, in 
eight years, parted with $22 billion as its investment 
in the “rescue of civilization,’ and that now, with an 
aggregate national wealth of $280 billion, Great Britain, 
France and Italy are making wry faces over parting 
with $10 billion in twenty-five years, in payment of 
their debts! He also calls attention to the fact that no 
European nation has ever tried to pay its debt to the 
United States, or even thought seriously about it. 
France, he remarks, whose productive capacity is re- 
duced $500 million a year by her standing army, has 
written down in her budget the amount she owes to 
this country as a “political debt”! He shows that 
Great Britain (which has just succeeded in getting a 
three-to-three-and-one-half per cent interest-rate on its 
debt to us, while paying five per cent on its internal 

obligations!) used American credit to hold the pound 
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sterling to an arbitrary and artificial value of $4.75. 
We do not blame our foreign friends for these bits 
of sharp practice and a dozen others that Mr. Garrett 
mentions. We would have done them ourselves, prob- 
ably, for it is human nature, as the Old Cattleman 
said, “to brand as many calves as you can.” This 
country came voluntarily into the purview of the Euro- 
pean Governments six years ago, as a particularly 
fat and toothsome sucker; and small blame to them 
for doing it to a turn! Matters like these are now 
useful to recall only for the guidance of American 
opinion upon its further duty in the “rescue of 
civilization.” 

One thing, however, Mr. Garrett does not mention 
specifically, though he intimates it; and that is a con- 
venient confusion of thought about the salvation of 
Europe. It is. utter nonsense to say that Europe can 
not be saved—that the peoples of Europe can not work, 
produce, exchange and be highly prosperous—without 
the economic intervention of America. But it is, we 
believe, sober truth that unless America intervenes, the 
politicians of Europe can not much longer maintain 
and disport themselves in the style to which they have 
been accustomed. In other words, the economic sys- 
tem which is based on privilege and monopoly is in 
sight of short rations unless this country finances its 
little game ; and when the politicians and propagandists 
talk about saving Europe, they do not mean saving 
Europe. Europe can save itself without half trying. 
What they really mean is, saving the economic sys- 
tem of Europe; and that is a horse of another 
colour. 

This distinction ought to be kept in mind. Europe 
can save itself and live opulently on the production and 
exchange of goods; but it can not much longer, we 
think, keep itself and keep economic monopoly too; 
for the exactions of monopoly have all to be paid out 
of production, and they have become so onerous that 
production can not stand the gaff. Somebody must 
go short, shorter than ever before. Either monopoly 
must go short, or the people must go short; and we 
doubt whether the people will consent to go short 
indefinitely. For instance, the economic system of 
monopoly makes it necessary that France should keep 
800,000 men out of productive industry, thus reducing 
her productive capacity, as Mr. Garrett reckons, by 
$500 million annually. This is only one item; but the 
keep of that whole standing army must ultimately come 


out of production, and it makes quite a bit less to go 


around among the producers. 

For our own part, we are Little-Americans. We 
have always been, in a general way, in favour of can- 
celling the European war-debts, and still are. We are 
firmly convinced that they are but paper, anyway, and 
will never be paid. The French are logical, if not 
polite, in booking theirs as a “political debt.” Can- 
celling them would be not too great a price to pay 
in order to get finally clear of entangling alliances of 
any kind with Europe. We are, moreover, none too 
sure that it would be economically advantageous to us 
in the long-run, to have them paid. On the question 
of any further investment in the salvation of Europe 
and the rescue of civilization, we are Missourian to the 
core; we must be shown. We ask the European propa- 
gandist, and his agent, the American press, just two 
questions. First, when you speak of saving Europe, 
do.you mean saving the present economic system of 
Europe? Second, if you mean saving Europe, why 
could not Europe save herself and become prosperous 


-in short order if Europe’s politicians simply stood 


aside and let her do so? 
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‘aroused a righteous popular disapproval. 
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IS EDUCATION POSSIBLE? 


In its annual report recently presented by President 
Pritchett, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has embodied a survey of the state 
of education in the United States. It is clear that 
the Foundation is greatly concerned over the tremen- 
dous waste involved in public education as at present 
conducted; and probably this apprehension has made 
it appear unduly alarmed over the fact that during the 
past thirty years the annual budget for such education 
has increased’ from $140 million to over one billion 
dollars. The Foundation is fearful lest, at this rate 
of increase, “In no distant day we shall see, under 
these conditions, free public education endangered. 
Under the enormous cost of taxation that society car- 
ries to-day, communities will rise against the cost of 
public school education.” 

While the Foundation performs a distinct public 
service in pointing out the wastefulness and inefficiency 
of the educational machine, we trust it is not prepared 
to maintain the view that for a nation with an annual 
income of $66 billion, one billion is an excessive amount 
to spend for mental and spiritual illumination. If in 
thirty years our annual outlay on education has in- 
creased seven times over, in twenty-five years the 
expenditures of the Federal Government alone for war- 
purposes have increased twelve-fold, until for the cur- 
rent year the amount listed in the budget for wars 
present and to come, runs to $2650 million. If from 
its contributions to the cause of education the general 
population gets an incommensurate return, it derives 
less than no return at all from these expenditures on 
war. It seems unfortunate that the Foundation should 
segregate the figures for the cost of education, with- 
out making this comparison. 

In the matter of waste, the Foundation makes two 
suggestions of broad public interest. It recommends 
the establishment of selective processes whereby 
poorly qualified pupils will no longer be carried through 
the high schools and colleges; and it calls for a 
simplification of the objectives and the curricula in 
elementary schools. The first of these points, in the 
view of the Foundation, appears to be a pressing one. 
The enrollment in high schools and colleges is increas- 
ing at a much more rapid rate than the growth of the 
general population, and this fact disturbs the Founda- 
tion more than one might expect. We would think 
that in any society such a tendency would be regarded 
as a sign of good health. Some of our Eastern col- 
leges, including certain institutions presided over by 
gentlemen who are trustees of the Foundation, have 
attempted systems of selected exclusion, in most cases 
open to the criticism of racial or class bias, which have 
Among the 
population generally there seems to be a generous 
conviction, which we think more liberal than the some- 
what parsimonious view of the Foundation, that edu- 
cation can not be too general or go too far. Person- 
ally, we are all for more and better colleges, both as 
spiritual power-plants and as a most profitable form of 
public investment ; and we would not exclude from the 
rolls even the gilded youths who are not urged by 
necessity or inclination to make any serious use of 
their cultural opportunities, and who patronize the 
college merely as an athletic club and an institution 


_ for social recreation. We would admit even these, and 


hope for the best. 

There seems to be ample reason for the Founda- 
tion’s contention that curricula in the lower schools 
(and for that matter in the colleges as well) have 
tended towards increasing diffuseness. Obviously it 


is better for the child to receive a thorough training 
in a limited field of essential subjects, than to get a 
merely desultory education in which texture is patch- 
work and pattern is lacking. In suggesting subjects 
calculated to give the child an intellectual background, 
the Foundation limits itself to four fundamentals: “He 
must know his own language. He must have some 
knowledge of elementary arithmetical processes. He 
must know something of the Government of his coun- 
try and his rights and obligations as a citizen. . . 
This minimum must embrace some acquaintance with 
the processes and results of science.” 

There can be little contention over the first two 
prescriptions, which deal with the instruments of 
study, though even here the Foundation seems to ig- 
nore the valuable subject of manual facility. If the 
Foundation uses the word “science” in its broad 
sense, this branch of the curriculum should open to 
the youthful mind a mighty book of revelations; 
though we are sure that the Foundation will agree 
that man can not live, in any adequate sense, by 
science alone. When, however, we come to the recom- 
mendation that the infant mind be initiated into the 
mysteries of government, we are seized with mis- 
givings. Can formal instruction about our Govern- 
ment, we wonder, really serve any large purpose, and 
is it possible for the school to give the child adequate 
formal instruction? From coast to coast each day 
the children in our public schools go through their 
little ritual in the fetish-worship of the State, reciting 
their oath of allegiance with its “one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” Is it from this 
jumble of words that the Carnegie Foundation would 
develop instruction in the rights and obligations of 
citizenship? Would the Foundation illustrate the 
phrase “liberty and justice” by enlightening the young 
idea on the quality of justice enjoyed by Negro 
citizens in Georgia or by tenant-farmers in the South- 
west, and the liberty enjoyed by the hundreds of 
prisoners held for unorthodox opinions in State and 
Federal jails or by coal-miners in West Virginia, or 
the twelve-hour-shift men in Mr. Gary’s _blast- 
furnaces? Would the Foundation apply facts to this 
subject of citizenship and government, and does it 
expect to find in an unorganized, pap-fed citizenship 
a sufficient corps of teachers with the breadth of 
knowledge and the humane understanding to use the 
facts as a touchstone for the grotesque phraseology of 
political patriotism? It would be a splendid thing if 
every schoolboy could receive an adequate under- 
standing of the origin and purpose of political govern- 
ment; but we have no hope that schools deriving their 
sustenance from political government would afford 
such enlightenment. In other words, we have a dismal 
certainty that all the youngsters would get along this 
line would be buncombe, which would be jolted out of 
their systems as soon as they began to face the edu- 
cative realities of their first income-tax statements; 
so that this phase of the curriculum would serve 
merely to promote that waste which the Foundation so 
deplores. 

Probably great waste is inevitable in our educational 
system until we acquire a better conception of educa- 
tion. Probably such a conception is impossible until 
we have gained at least some vision of a social order 
based on the fundamentals of social and economic free- 
dom, instead of the sordid inequalities and injustices 
of the present system. Under the present circum- 
stances, it is inevitable that even such a bountifully 
equipped agency as the Carnegie Foundation must 
concern itself with petty reforms, which can accom- 
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plish virtually nothing because the defects of our edu- 
cational system are rooted in evils inherent in our 
social order. In the late war, the army-tests revealed 
a startlingly low average of intelligence and of 
physical well-being among the general population. 
These humiliating conditions can not be effectively 
bettered by merely tinkering with the school-system. 
First must come a thorough re-examination of the 
dominant social and economic theory. Unfortunately 
our great foundations are making little or no pre- 
liminary contribution towards such a revision. 

In the recent admirable Russian number of the 
Survey Graphic, we were impressed by the brief 
article of Mr. Lunacharsky, the Russian Commissar 
of Education. Mr. Lunacharsky wrote with over- 
much emphasis on the Gospel of St. Karl to suit our 
taste. With that, however, we are not greatly con- 
cerned; nor should we be particularly interested in 
his ideas of education if. he conceived of the school 
merely as a hot-house for communist theory. Putting 
aside such irrelevancies, we gather that Mr. Lunachar- 
sky regards education as the handmaiden of life itself, 
releasing the spirit of a people from the bonds of 
superstition. and fear. Here we have indeed a con- 
structive conception. Education must be a failure 
wherever it does not aid the long quest of truth and 
freedom. Perhaps we in America, for all our superior 
material resources, have not the spiritual intrepidity 
to reach towards such an ideal. Until we have 
acquired the wisdom and the daring to hitch our own 
educational wagon to a star, the masses of our people 
must be condemned to flounder through the nether 
darkness. 


FOUNTAINS OF JOY. 


CuRRENT discussions of the philosophy of art remind 
us that, according to Goethe, a little common sense will 
sometimes do duty for a great deal of philosophy, but 
no amount of philosophy will make up for a failure 
in common sense. It is usually the case that as analysis 
becomes closer and philosophizing becomes more pro- 
found, there is a tendency to obscure certain broad 
general fundamentals which to the eye of common 
sense are always apparent; and thus very often the 
complete truth of the matter is imperfectly appre- 
hended. A great deal of what we read about the arts 
seems in some such fashion as this to get clear away 
from the notion that the final purpose of the arts is 
to give joy; yet common sense, proceeding in its 
simple, unmethodical manner, would say at once that 
this is their final purpose, and that one who did not 
keep it in mind as such, could hardly hope to arrive at 
the truth about any of the arts. Matthew Arnold once 
said most admirably that no one could get at the 
actual truth about the Bible, who did not enjoy the 
Bible; and that one who had all sorts of fantastic 
notions about the origin and composition of the Bible, 
but who knew how to enjoy the Bible deeply, was 
nearer the truth about the Bible than one who could 
pick it all to pieces, but could not enjoy it. Common 
sense, we believe, would hold this to be true of any 
work of art. 

When Hesiod defined the function of poetry as 
that of giving “a release from sorrows and a truce from 
cares,” he intimated the final purpose of all great art 
as that of elevating and sustaining the human spirit 
through the communication of joy, of felicity; that 
is to say, of the most simple, powerful and highly 
refined emotion that the human spirit is capable of 
experiencing. This, no doubt, does not exhaust its 


beneficence ; no doubt it works for good in other ways 
as well; but this is its great and final purpose. It is 
not to give entertainment or diversion or pleasure, not 
even to give happiness, but to give joy; and through 
this distinction, common sense comes immediately upon 
a test of good and valid art, not infallible, perhaps, 
but nevertheless quite competent. It is, in fact, the 
test that the common sense of mankind always does 
apply, consciously or unconsciously, to determine the 
quality of good art. Great critics, too, from Aristotle 
down, have placed large dependence on it. One won- 
ders, therefore, whether more might not advantageously 
be made of it in the critical writing of the present time. 

A work of art—a poem or novel, a picture, a piece 
of music—may affect the average cultivated spirit with 
interest, with curiosity, with pleasure; it may yield 
diversion, entertainment or even solace, not in the 
sense of edification or tending to build up a permanent 
resource against sorrows and cares, but in the sense 
that its pleasurable occupation of the mind excludes 
sorrow and care for the time being, somewhat as 


physical exercise or a game of chess or billiards may . 


do. But all this is not a mark of good art. Good 
art affects one with an emotion of a different quality; 
and this quality may be rather easily identified, pro- 
vided one does not make a great point of proceeding 
with the stringency of a philosopher in trying to define 
it. Joubert said that it is not hard to know God, if 
one will only not trouble oneself about defining him; 
and this is true as well of the profound and obscure 
affections of the human spirit—they are much better 
made known in the experience of the devout than in 
the analysis of the philosopher. A critic, indeed, might 
content himself at the outset by laying down some 
examples of classic art, and saying that the emotion 
he wishes to identify, the emotion of joy, is simply 
what is produced upon the average cultivated spirit 
by those; and that the difference in quality between 
this emotion and the emotion produced by another 
work of art, is a fair index or registration of the 
difference in quality of art between the two objects or 
examples. We have space but for one illustration, so for 
convenience we shall take'it from the realm of poetry. 
Let us take two examples, both dealing with the valid 
and excellent poetic theme of the shortness of human 
life and the transitory character of its interests. First, 
this one: 


How nothing must we seem unto this ancient thing! 

How nothing unto the earth—and we so small! 

O, wake, wake! do you not feel my hands cling? 

One day it will be raining as it rains to-night; the same wind 
blow, 

Raining and blowing on this house wherein we lie, but you 
and I, 

We shall not hear, we shall not ever know. 


Is the emotion wherewith this verse affects the 
average cultivated spirit, of the same order, the same 
quality, as the emotion produced by this— 


The cloud-cap’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


—or is the difference merely one of degree? Well, 
then this difference may be used at the outset by 
criticism, as the common sense of mankind does con- 
tinually use it, as an index of the poetic quality of the 
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two examples; and criticism can go safely on in assum- 
ing that to whatever degree a work of art succeeds in 
arousing just that emotion, so far can it justify its 
candidacy for a place as valid art. 

We do not put forward this test as one to be used 
mechanically, nor have we any exaggerated notion of 
its importance. There are some very welcome signs 

that criticism, after long running derelict in fantastic 
extravagance, is beginning to come to its sober senses. 

Well, then, here, in this test that we speak of, is an 
implement of criticism that great critics have found 
extremely useful, but which has of late fallen into 
disuse—why not bring it out and use it again, not 
fanatically, but with judgment and discretion? It 
is primarily an implement for the critic to use upon 
himself in shaping the course of his criticism; the 
layman, as we said, has had the more or less conscious 
use of it all the time. When confronted with the claims 
of this or that work of art, the critic will be greatly 
helped to get his bearings if for the moment he puts 
all other considerations aside, and asks himself with 
what order or quality of emotion, precisely, does this 
work of art affect him. Is it with a pleasurable 
emotion due to interest, curiosity, entertainment, diver, 
sion, or is it the emotion of felicity, of joy? No matter 
about the degree, but is it or is it not, in any measure, 

small or great, the kind of thing that he gets out of 
“The cloud-cap’d towers, the gorgeous palaces’? We 
_do not say that this test will ensure his judgment; all 
we say is that it will greatly assist it. 


MISCELLANY. 


In view of what the State Department costs the taxpayers, 
_I have sometimes thought that it might afford the luxury 
of keeping a moderately literate person to edit its docu- 
‘ments. A friend of mine, applying for a passport, found 

himself obliged to state whether, and how long, he had 

“resided” outside the United States. He replied in all 

good faith that he had never resided outside the United 

States; but this would not do. He then discovered that 

what the Department really wanted to know was whether 

he had travelled or visited outside the United States, and 
if so, how long. 


THE passport, to my way of thinking, is of no use what- 
ever except as a convenient instrument wherewith a 
bureaucracy may make work for itself, and harass its own 
citizens. I have a friend who is a genuine revolutionist, 
a real “red,” and an experienced one (but to set Mr. 
William J. Burns’s timorous spirit at rest, I don’t mind 
saying that he does not operate in this country, and that 
he laughs most indecorously at Mr. Burns’s whole assort- 
ment of scarecrows, saying that there is not only no 
revolutionary activity in this country, but that there 
never hasbeen, or even the disposition to start any). He 
told me that he never bothered about passports, and that 
the lack of them never yet interfered with his going 
anywhere he wished, and arriving on schedule time. No 
really high-grade revolutionist, he said, cared two straws 
about passports. The issuance and viséing of passports, 
however, like the usual run of jobs that a bureaucracy 
manufactures for itself, has become a pretty lucrative 
industry; and I doubt, therefore, that it will be aban- 
~doned in a hurry. 
‘ —— 
_ A creat deal of the permanent value of a work of art 
lies in its communication of the joy that its creator felt 
in the actual labour of bringing it forth. Great art, I 
think, invariably conveys a sense that the artist had a 
‘sup: rb good time over his work. Mr. Don C. Seitz, in 


his excellent biography, gives a striking picture of Arte- 
mus Ward as some one saw him in the early days, before 
he became famous—a long, slouching figure, writing at a 
pine table in a corner of the Cleveland Plain Dealer’s 
news-room, his chair tilted back on two legs, one foot 
cocked up on another chair so as to bring his knee almost to 
a level with his shoulder. He wrote with the utmost con- 
centration, not appearing to know that there was another 
person in the world; and occasionally he would break out 
in a loud laugh, and slap his knee with his left hand. 
Well, his work communicates just the sense of having 
been done in that way. 


So (to me, at least) does Mozart’s, Homer’s, Rabelais’s, 
Moliére’s, Rubens’s, Jan Steen’s. Not long ago, I was 
studying copies of the wonderful pictures of Pieter Brueg- 
hel; and even to a rank ignorant amateur such as I am, 
every one of their myriad of tiny figures carried the most 
eloquent testimony to the noble good time that Brueghel 
must have had when he did them. I miss this impression 
from a good deal of contemporary work. I read novels, 
plays and poems, for instance, and am ready to concede 
the authors almost anything that their admirers demand, 
but I can not concede that they give evidence of having 
had much fun out of the actual work of writing them. 
No doubt they had a strong enough sense of achievement 
when the things were done; but they do not seem to have 
had much joy in their work as they went along. I find 
I am not alone in this experience. Lincoln Steffens lately 
said to a writer of only moderate popularity, “You have 
committed the ultimate sin against American literature; 
your writing gives the impression that you really enjoy 
doing it, and nobody will ever forgive you for that.” 
Strangely, perhaps, I do not get this impression, except 
occasionally, even from Mark Twain and most of it comes 
from his earlier works, at that. 


Yet Goethe, with his usual quick insight, fastened on 
this very matter as one of the artist’s most intimate con- 
cerns. He puts it down, in fact, as a mark of the true 
artist that he should take even more actual joy in his 
work as it goes along, than in the finished product—per- 
haps one might say, more joy in his workmanship than 
in his work. Not long ago I heard a string quartet, one 
of Mr. J. B. McEwen’s, for which some very favourable 
things could be said; yet it is impossible to believe that 
Mr. McEwen was so carried on by joy in the composition 
of this quartet, that at some incidental climax, some 
sudden breath of inspiration, the surmounting of some 
incidental hill of difficulty, he burst into laughter and 
slapped his knee. He may have done so, but his music 
does not show it. At any rate, I can easily imagine 
Mozart’s having done that very thing about fifteen times 
in composing the quartet that preceded Mr. McEwen’s 
on the programme; and I would wager that I can pick 
out the places where he did it. 


THACKERAY gives one the sense of having taken a deal 
of solid joy out of his work. I turned up his burlesque 
“History of the Next French Revolution” to-day, and 
revived my spirits, much reduced by influenza, with the 
imaginary proclamation of Napoleon III. How marvel- 
lously Thackeray touches up the windy grandiloquence 
of French official patriotism, always serio-comic—as much 
so as the verbosity of a Southern congressman—and to 
us always much more comic than serious, and most comic 
when most deeply serious, as for instance, Victor Hugo 
is in his “Story of a Crime.” I never read a speech of 
M. Poincaré nowadays without thinking at once of 
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Thackeray’s proclamation, and laughing myself back into 
good humour. Here is the peroration: 


... Let us wipe from our faces that degrading mark of 
shame. Come as of old, and rally round my eagles! Come, 
worship now at the shrine of Glory! You have been prom- 
ised liberty, but you have had none. I will endow you with 
the true, the real freedom. When your ancestors burst over 
the Alps, were they not free? Yes, free to conquer. Let us 
imitate the example of those indomitable myriads; and fling- 
ying a defiance to Europe, once more trample over her; march 
in triumph into her prostrate capitals, and bring her kings 
with her treasures at our feet. This is the liberty worthy 
of Frenchmen. 

Frenchmen: I promise you that the Rhine shall be re- 
stored to you; and that England shall rank no more among 
the nations. I will have a marine that shall drive her ships 
from the seas; a few of my brave regiments shall do the 
rest. Henceforth the traveller in that desert island shall 
ask, ‘Was it this wretched corner of the world that for a 
thousand years defied Frenchmen?’ 

Frenchmen: Up and rally! I have flung my banner to the 
breezes; ’tis surrounded by the faithful and the brave. Up! 
and let our motto be, Liperty, EQUALITY, WAR ALL OVER THE 
Wortp! 


Is not that the superheated French official patriot to the 
life? Moreover, coming back to my subject, does not 
the felicitous turn of every sentence advertise the joy 
that Thackeray had in composing it? 

JOURNEYMAN,. 


POETRY. 


LIFE FLYING. 
Wild with the terror of life, the Spring 
Comes running and leaping 
Shining and weeping, 
Down silvery trails where the rain-winds sing. 
The snow has slipped from the stern high rocks, 
And rushes impetuous after her calling, 
Shouting and falling 
Over the steep, 
Broken and shattered, 
Rainbow bespattered, 
Laughing and crying 
At each mad leap. 
And after her flying, 
Caught in the net of her sun-bright hair, 
Birds that flutter and float in the air 
Like brilliant bubbles that quiver and burst. 
Green things stretch and twist in the earth. 
To birth! To birth! 
The world is athirst 
And mad with its own desire! 
The red sap glows in the thorny cane, 
Transparent fire 
And vivid stain... 
Swift she flies on her slim white feet! 
Wherever the maple boughs are broken 
Yellow icicles cold and sweet 
Are dripping—dripping— 
The day is a sword of shivering steel 
From the scabbard slipping, 
To turn in the sun and flash and wheel... 
O there are wings to her printless heel! 
See she is fled, ahead, ahead. 
I glimpsed her once and her eyes were bright 
With wind-blown tears, 
Her smile was like melting snow and her flight 
Was swift with fears. 
I caught at her hair, 
And trembling there 
Was a petal of dog’s-tooth violet, 
Shining and yellow, and wet, wet, 
And the sound of a sob in the air. 

Amy S. JENNINGS. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

A RESOLUTION introduced during the Congress just 
ended, by the Hon. James W. Husted, of Peekskill, 
New York, appropriating $25 million to transport 
250,000 Armenians from Turkey to a new home in 
Russia, superseded Representative Hamilton Fish’s 
resolution to appropriate $20 million to set up the same 
Armenians in a precarious “homeland” in Cilicia. Pre- 
sumably, the better off the Armenians are, the more 
it costs the American taxpayers. 

To the casual observer and prospective payer of the 
taxes necessary to raise the $25 million, it would 
almost seem that an appropriate “homeland” for the 
refugee Armenians from Asia Minor might, possibly, 
be Armenia—as the “homeland” to which the fugitive 
Greeks from the same territory are fleeing is, in fact, 
Greece. The Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia 
has existed in a state of relative independence, as 
independence goes these days for small nations, for 
five years. It is snugly located at the foot of Mt. 
Ararat, is inhabited by Armenians, and ruled over by 
a Government which is composed of Armenians. That 
it has recently become federated with other non-Rus- 
sian segments of the former empire of the Tsars in 
a loose association of the United States of Russia, is 
rather an advantage than the contrary; in the course 
of its brief existence as an independent State, the 
efforts of Armenia to defend itself against encroach- 
ments by the hereditary enemy, the Turk, were quite 
as vain as those of the Greeks to retain the ancient 
Hellenic hills where Homer sang, in Ionia. Only the 
timely arrival of the Russian Red army in November, 
1920, saved the young-old Armenia from an annihila- 
tion which had become almost habitual with the Arme- 
nians. With Russia to defend her, Armenia has been 
secure; and, after all, security seems to be one of the 
main objects of the “homeland” idea. 

It is, therefore, a bit puzzling to learn that the 250,- 
ooo Armenians recently driven from Turkey display 
no desire whatever to seek their “homeland” among 
their fellow-Armenians in the shadow of Ararat. There, 
Armenians have dwelt for several thousand years. 
True, under the rule'of the Mohammedan Persians, 
they had no remarkable freedom of Christian worship ; 
but as Russia freed them a century ago, and as, under 
Christian Russia, they were permitted even their own 
Gregorian variant of the orthodox form of worship 
official in the Russia of the Tsars, they suffered no 
persecutions for their faith, as did their cousins in 
Turkey. As the appeal of the Armenians to the 
American public has been addressed chiefly to churches 
and Sunday schools, on the ground that the Armenians 
are the oldest Christian nation, the Armenian Republic 
would seem to have offered an ideal place of refuge 
for the Armenians of Cilicia and Asia Minor. 

Lord Curzon, at Lausanne, however, contended that 
“the Republic of Erivan [as he somewhat disingenu- 
ously called the Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia, 
possibly to conceal the fact that any Armenians could 
become Bolsheviki] is already too overcrowded to be 
a suitable rallying place for a broken nation.” As this 
Republic comprised an area of some 15,240 square 
miles (an area about the size of Denmark), with a 
population of 1,214,391, or less than half that of Den- 
mark, this contention would scarcely seem sound, unless, 
indeed, the noble lord regarded solitude as essential to 
the recuperation of the lost fortunes of his protégés. 
If all the Armenians said by anyone to be still alive 
within the confines of the Ottoman Empire were added 
unto the Armenians of the Republic of Armenia, the 
population of that country would still be a quarter of 
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a million less than that of Denmark, which has sub- 
_ stantially the same amount of territory. Indeed, they 

would be somewhat better off than the inhabitants of 
the State of Maryland, where 1,449,610 persons dwell 
in an area of only 12,327 square miles, a goodly part 
of which is as desert as any portion of the valley of 
_ the Araxes river, from Mt. Ararat to the sea. 

It would seem to be plain, therefore, that other con- 

siderations have weight in the matter of choosing a 
- “homeland” for the Armenians; considerations which, 
so far at least, have not been communicated to those 

who may be called upon to raise the $25 million neces- 
sary to settle the Armenians somewhere else than in 

Armenia. 

The sad truth is that there are at least two brands 
of Armenians, and that, as is not infrequent in smaller 
family circles, these two brands do not get on very 
well together; nor do their respective sponsors in other 
lands. Those Armenians who inhabit the Republic 


at the foot of Ararat are the Russian branch of the’ 


family, and have been since the days when the Treaty 

of Turkoman-chai put an end to their subjection to the 
_ Persians, a century ago; but those who are now the 
homeless refugees from Asia Minor are the Turkish 

branch, who have inhabited the Cilician plains since 
the last Armenian sovereign succumbed to the Egyptians 
-in 1375. While the political and religious protectors 
of the former through the ages have been the Russians, 
the latter have leaned rather upon the broken reed 
of the support of the Christian nations of the Western 

World, and have been massacred and chevied about 

from place to place for their pains. As a result of 

this arrangement, the Armenians of the Armenian 
Republic have developed a certain self-reliance; so 

much so, indeed, that the repressive measures inaugu- 
rated against them by Prince Golitzin, confiscating 
their church-property and closing their Armenian 

schools (it is not solely the Communists who confiscate 
_ church-property in Russia), were of short duration; 
and Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, as viceroy, found it 
expedient to reverse this policy and grant the Arme- 
nians a large measure of local independence. 

The Turkish Armenians, on the other hand, have 
been the unhappy victims of one Sultan after another 
for centuries, until their name has-become connotative 
of massacre and their fame the undeserved one of 
eae on the doorstep of the world. The Great 
Powers have alternately flown to their succour and 
turned their backs upon them the moment the Ottoman 
_ Government has made it profitable to be friendly rather 

than hostile. The harsh treatment of our brother 
Christians, the Armenians, was always a good point 

of departure for any diplomatic discussion with the 

Turks; and if, in the international conferences held 

long before that at Lausanne was dreamed of, oil, 

mines, railway-concessions or new loans obscured the 
vision of the Christian negotiators, the fault may be 

_ partly laid at the door of the Armenians themselves: 
whatever other blessings meekness may, invoke, it is 
_a quality which, in the Turkish Armenians, has not 
"enabled them to inherit the earth, or any part thereof. 
) Nor, indeed, was it ever the idea of their protectors 
that they should. When the French occupied Cilicia 
» some two years ago, and General Gouraud invited the 
Armenians to people that fertile land of their fathers, 
‘it was with no intention that Cilicia should become 
_ Armenian. General Gouraud frankly declared that his 
: purpose was to make of the country a French Egypt, 
- in which the Armenians would grow the cotton and 
+ “manufacture it for the profit of the French. Similarly, 
me Armenian Anglophile, Bogos Nubar Pasha, son 


of that Egyptian Armenian who so ably aided the 
British to rivet colonial fetters on his native land, as 
spokesman of the Turkish Armenians in February, 
1921, rejected the idea of any union of the Turkish 
Armenians with their brothers of Transcaucasia and 
“Gnsisted that, in spite of the setting up of the Soviet 
State of Russian Armenia, the question of the Arme- 
nians remained, as it has always been, a distinctively 
Turkish problem.” 

In'this work of creating hostility towards the Russian 
Armenians, the Turkish Armenians and their occasional 
protectors, the international politicians of Great Britain 
and France, were greatly assisted by those well-inten- 
tioned people, both in England and the United States, 
who have made the plight of the Armenians as familiar 
to millions of people as the flight into Egypt, namely: 
the Christian missionaries. The appeal for the perse- 
cuted Christians of “Bible lands,” “the oldest Christian 
nation,” and the holders of the Christian outpost in 
the land of Islam, has not been a vain one. A vast 
mechanism for staging this perennial appeal has been 
built up until it has become an industry, an investment 
in philanthropy involving tens of millions already spent 
and vast property-rights and claims which may not be 
lightly brushed aside, in which millions of church-goers 
have their stake in the shape of what they have given 
to keep the Armenians alive. Should the Armenians of 
Turkey go peacefully to the Armenian Republic in 
Transcaucasia and there settle down among their 
brethren, what would become of the annual appeal for 
the suffering Armenians and what is more impor- 
tant by far, of the feeling of satisfaction that millions 
of Americans have earned, and no doubt obtained, 
from the consciousness of having helped to save a 
Christian race from destruction? 

It is this element in the situation which gives the 
clue to the proposal to settle the fugitive Armenians, 
not in Armenia, but in the Ukraine, in Russia. In 
Armenia, among Armenians, their fate would be more 
or less in their own hands; but in Russia, they may 
still aspire to a land of their own some day, or if they 
do not, others may aspire for them, and so keep the 
mechanism of aiding the Armenians smoothly running 
for years, perhaps centuries, to come. It was the 
missionary element, embodied in the Armenia-America 
Society, which first conceived the idea of a “homeland 
for the Armenians,” to be located almost anywhere 
except in the Armenian Republic. The greater part 
of the Armenians of the world were at first opposed 
to the scheme, and two factions sprang up among 
them: one led by the sometime terrorist organization of 
Tsarist Russia, known as the “Dashnakzagan’’—chau- 
vinistic, nationalistic, and hostile for the most part to 
the Turkish Armenians; and the other by the present 
rulers of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia, who, 
if not actually Communists themselves, at least pre- 
ferred a pink tinge to turning over the mines and other 
native riches of their arid land to European exploiters 
who might have greased the palms of the Dashnakza- 
gan. The Dashnakzagan had had their innings in 
Russian Armenia, ruling the country for a little less 
than two years, and bringing upon it military defeat 
and economic ruin, out of which the present Armenian 
rulers had created the restricted but homogeneous 
Armenia that now exists. 

But the Dashnakzagan have by no means abandoned 
hope of returning to the troughs of political plenty 
as rulers of Russian Armenia. It was a gay life while 
it lasted, and it may come again; but with the new 
element of 250,000 Turkish Armenians introduced into 
the situation, the chances of the Dashnakzagan to return 
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to power would be diminished ; therefore they were unal- 
terably opposed to Armenia as the site of the “Armenian 
Home.” On the other hand, the present rulers of the 
Armenian Republic had had to absorb, not without the 
pangs of political indigestion, some half a million 
refugees from Turkish Armenia in the past seven 
years, and they were not enthusiastic about .more of 
the same kind. Besides, the hostility of the missionary 
element towards soviet governments of all kinds 
‘ugured ill for peace in the family if a new lot of 
Turkish Armenians were to arrive under the watchful 
guardianship of American missionaries, unless a very 
considerable quantity of American dollars came along. 

In the face of opposition, both within and without 
the Armenian Republic, to settling the Armenian 
refugees at the base of Ararat, another locality had to 
be found for them. It was perhaps not so much that 
the Turks could not agree upon Cilicia as the appro- 
priate spot, as that the French and the British could 
not agree with each other about who should profit most 
by the establishment of an Armenian “homeland” in 
that area. At this juncture, George Chicherin, running 
true to form, created a situation which may well have 
the most embarrassing consequences, in taking the 
Christian defenders of the Armenians at their word, 
and. providing an adequate “homeland” for the 
Armenians of Turkey, where, with industry and the 
peace that Russia will assure them, they may soon cease 
to be a charge upon the charity of the world. 

But before dismissing the Armenian question as 
settled, it may be well to ponder the statement made 
by the Hon. James W. Gerard and Henry W. Jessup, 
in a memorandum to Secretary Hughes, 25 April, 1921: 


The principal weakness of the Armenian people is due to 
the fact that they are scattered. Any project that dis- 
courages the reassembling and knitting together of the 
scattered units, reduces the status of each unit to that of 
a tribe, none of which can stand alone as a separate political 
entity, with the result that the independence of Armenia 
would be destroyed for ever. 


There is a great deal of truth in that, too. 
PAXTON HIBBEN. 


FROM A WINDOW. 
I Loox from my windows across the reservoir and into 
Central Park. Although I can not see the sun, the smooth 
blue waters of this miniature lake catch its gleams and 
reflect them to me. A grey gull flashes above it, and 
rests upon its calm surface. Soon the sun comes into 
view, throws long shadows of leafless trees on the water 
which takes on a deeper blue, and twilight settles rapidly. 
I look out upon a cloudless sky of robin’s-egg blue, the 
south-west suffused with a rosy glow gradually melting 
into purple. Then the long, grey twilight comes when the 
nearby shores are hidden, and I might be on the edge 
of the sea. All is still, expectant; over the lake soft cob- 
webs seem to float languidly. The evening deepens and 
the water reflects the myriad gleams of the distant lights: 
I can fancy myself upon an ocean steamer, looking across 
. the intervening bay to the harbour. 

But the water is not always quiet. One afternoon I 
looked from my window and saw it a deep, angry, midnight 
blue, upon which whitecaps danced boisterously. Even 
the sea-gulls seemed to partake of its wildness, for they 
flew swiftly above it and swooped down suddenly upon 
its billows. Then, as I watched it, the snowflakes began 
to fall, scurrying and flurrying like a cloud of white tulle 
tossed in the breeze. What fascination in a snowstorm! 
For me it still has all the charm of my childhood—a feel- 
ing of mystery, of evanescence. I stand breathless, 
expectant, filled with awe, feeling that I must grasp and 


_gisthus. 


‘termed an A®schylean laugh. 


hold this beautiful, intimate experience close to my heart; 
that it will never come again—never just the same—not 
quite so beautiful, not quite so wonderful. I want to 
remain quite still to enjoy it, to drench my soul in its 
beauty. Swiftly the snowflakes fell, and covered the dull 
brown earth. To me, the gaunt trees looked less lonely 
against the sky, with its rolling mass of grey and purple 
clouds, than they did against the golden sunshine. How 
the children delighted in this snow! They were throwing 
snowballs almost before enough snow had fallen to make 
them, and the sound of rollicking laughter floated up to 
our windows. The twilight suddenly deepened into night, 
without a sunset glow, and by the fitful gleam of the street 
lights, I could see only snowflakes. 

But morning brought a wonder-world. The waters of 
the reservoir had frozen in their tumultuousness, the waves 
still showing almost black, and the tiny hollows between 
white with snow, one unfrozen patch in the centre looming 
like a black island. The-leafless trees formed a white 


‘lattice through which I looked at the park. The under- 


brush was curled up and nestling under its downy cover- 
ing. Each tree, with outstretched arms, gently bore its 
burden of white snow. Each caught the glow of the sun, 
and reflected it a hundred times. But this soon changed! 
The sun’s warm rays melted the frozen water, and when 
we looked’ again upon the little lake, with its snowy banks, 
we saw a cabochon emerald set with gleaming diamonds. 

Each day, each twilight, each evening, has its illusions. 
As the lights come on in the dusky twilight, the sky-line 
is beautifully broken—a tall, square building here, a tall 
slender one there; a group of trees, their leafless branches 
outlined against the grey sky; a spire here, which cuts the 
horizon sharply—and my fancy takes me to the Orient. 
I seem to see an unfamiliar city rising across the lake. 

To-day the water lies silent, sullen, covered with a 
matting of white snow, not a gull in sight. The bare, 
black trees do not stir. All nature seems in an angry 
mood. Who knows? It may be the silence before a 
storm—a snowstorm which once again will cover earth 
and water with its white mantle. 

‘HELEN SWIFT. 


THE PARAMOUR. 
TRUE to his instinct for the investment of every horror of 
his characteristic tragedy with a touch of his charac- 
teristic farce, A‘schylus contrives to make the death of 
Egisthus perfectly ridiculous. 

No Greek tragedian was capable, apparently, of the 
slightest pity for the doomed paramour of Clytemnestra ; 
but in the ‘“‘Choephore’—the libation-bearers—he is odious 
when he is not contemptible, and furtive when he is not 
fearful. The whole piece is made by A®schylus to reek of 
fEgisthus, as a boudoir in a French novel might-reek 
with the cigarette smoke of a naughty marquise. 

The unfortunate man at whom Clytemnestra has flung 
herself impetuously (in the absence of her husband, 
Agamemnon, during the ten years siege of Troy), is much 
accursed, much misrepresented, much misjudged.| From 
the first coming of Orestes in hot haste to murder him, 
until the Trojan women all through the crime of his 
taking off agree among themselves to look the picture of 
perfect innocence, everybody at Mycene execrates 
No circumstance of tragic splendour or cere- 
monial solemnity is omitted by A®schylus in his glorifica- 
tion of the murder of Clytemnestra; but out of the killing 
of A®gisthus the audience had to get what can only be 
If that Homeric laughter 
at the sight of Vulcan floated lightly down from the peaks 
of Olympus, the AZschylean laughter at the murder of 


AEgisthus ascends to our ears from the apocalyptic pits 
of hell. 
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The effect is achieved by converting the part of 
Orestes for this very purpose at a critical moment into 
_ that of a clown, a prancing mimic with a swagger and 
the vocabulary of an itinerant rustic. Such was the 
Athenian conception of the type the youth was aping 
at the fatal gate he had still to pass to reach his lurking 
- enemy. Athenian audiences must have shrieked with de- 
light when Orestes told the captive women of his scheme 
to. impersonate a stranger from Phocis. The episode is 
comedy, just like the grave-digging scene between the 
clowns in “Hamlet.” Nothing so delighted the Athenians 
as a display of open contempt for the dialect and the 
manners of the rustics. The comic relief of this 
Féschylean expedient is enormous. Doctor Dryasdust, 
obsessed as usual with his “religious” theory of Greek 
tragedy, misses the point of it all in every one of his 
ranting English versions. Doctor Dryasdust is Aéschylean 
here only in his incapacity to feel a spark of pity for the 
doomed A®gisthus. 

He was taken in adultery, in the very act, one is tempted 
to say of Aigisthus; but he never had a chance to go and 

sin no more. He could never get far enough away from 

Clytemnestra. The Greek poets, from Homer down to 
- Apollonius Rhodius, do all they can to render the 
character of any woman’s paramour as weak as it, is 
profligate; but Paris himself seems manly and forth- 
right by comparison with the evasive and elusive A¢gisthus. 
All through the “Choephore,” Agisthus is made by 
Zéschylus to lurk; and he lurks, to express this idea in 
the mode of melodramatic fiction, “within.” 

He is lurking within the palace of the Atride when 
first Orestes comes to rant before the tomb of his mur- 
dered father, Agamemnon. The captive Trojan women, 
bearing those libations in honour of the dead, remind one 
another that the guilty AXgisthus is lurking within. He is 
lurking within the arms of Clytemnestra, and he is served 
up to us as if he were a cancer, gnawing the beauty of 
her too feminine bosom, or a worm in the heart of a rose. 

The rising agony all through this great play is wrung 
from the long effort to get at A‘gisthus through the 
atmosphere of guilt and grandeur in which he moves 
mistily at first, and then too sharply defined as a laughing- 
stock, for his death is only the sequel to the grimmest of 
7Eschylean jests. The murder of this man is intended 
to be “funny” in the exquisite Greek conception of that 
sort of thing. An absurd death was that feature in the 
poetic justice of his doom at which the Athenians would 
laugh and shudder in the paradoxical mood of their 
_ tragedy. Until just before he is done to death, therefore, 
_ #®gisthus does not come forth. Nobody can get a look 

at him. He is a universal theme, a target for all arrows, 
every man’s hand against him; the paramour, in one 
word. Orestes, unswerving in his purpose to murder 
this fellow, resorts at last to tricks and treachery, with 
the connivance of the women who revel like himself in 
the grimness of the jest. There was no mercy on that 
stage for the man taken in adultery. 

The light moment of the tragedy arrives, accordingly, 
_ when the hated and despised A°gisthus thrusts his head 
timidly through the portal and observes to the ladies in 
the courtyard that he has just heard a report of the death 
of Orestes. Can it be true? 

q He has been a sinister figure until this moment, but 
ye 
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now a marble heart thight bleed for Agisthus. The 
ecards are all stacked against him. He will not even 
get what the gamblers call a run for his money. They 
are all in the secret of Orestes. They are women. They 
are slaves. They are doomed to a life of degradation 
Because Troy has fallen. They know grief and despair 
and gloom. The slaughter of their children, the death 
of their husbands, the murder of their parents, do not 


render them pitiful to A®gisthus. They only hate him 
the more. Greek tragedy is, peopled with sanguinary 
and revengeful women, but here we have the coolest and 
most calculating murderesses of them all. They under- 
stand too well, perhaps, the mood of revenge, the longing 
in the heart of the son of Agamemnon. A®gisthus to them 
is what he remains to everybody until his death—nothing 
but a paramour. He has neither led in war nor toiled 
in peace. There could be no softness in any captive bosom 
for such a parasite, 

These women had revelled in the buffoonery of Orestes 
at the gate. They had seen him make a fool of his mother 
for the sake of getting within that palace with his friend 
and with his faithful attendants. It is the long-lost son 
now who lurks within. It is the long-secluded paramour 
who stands forth now in the broad light of day. The 
horror will not be possible unless /Egisthus goes back 
within. There is the frightful possibility that there may 
be no murder—and everybody’s mood keyed to slaughter, 
too! The captive women seem almost to swoon from 
sheer suspense. They are longing for the murder as if 
they were at a play awaiting in suspense the opening of a 
first act. The thing is so unconscionably delayed. The 
perfection of the art of A%schylus is attained. The mur- 
der is to be a joke at the expense of Agisthus, and we 
are made to see that the women delight in it. The doom 
would be less tragical had not the comedy that went before 
proved so uproarious. 

Thus the whole genius of /schylus finds expression 
in the moment of terror when they all stand out there in 
the courtyard, those women, begging /Egisthus to go back, 
imploring him to go back. Yes, yes—they have heard 
about the death of Orestes. The strangers who came to 
town with the tale are within. They can confirm it. So 
fEgisthus hurries within. His appearance has been of 
the briefest, but it redeems the horrors that are to come 
from the jesting mood of Orestes and those women. They 
all knew well, too, that AZgisthus did not really seduce 
Clytemnestra at all. 

She took him as a nurse might take a baby. Orestes 
himself is perfectly well aware of the true nature of the 
case. He taunts his mother with the truth as he slays 
her. Not that this particular detail) mattered to Orestes. 
Egisthus, the lurker, the man in the boudoir, the delicate 
instrument in the hands of the indelicate Clytemnestra, 
must be dispatched. Orestes had got to him at last. The 
whole crisis in the turnings and the windings and the 
agonizings of Orestes and of Pylades, of Electra, of the 
nurse of Clytemnestra, turns upon that. There are 
moments in this play when the entire Mycenzan world 
clamours for A*gisthus like a Southern mob about a jail, 
howling for a Negro. 

He has understood from the first that Orestes would 
come to kill him. A®gisthus, true to the type of masculinity 
that succumbs to the wiles of a woman like Clytemnestra, 
accepts his own weakness. Rarely does one encounter in 
any man so open-eyed a species of supineness. One 
suspects that he wrote pretty verses, and read them to 
Clytemnestra; that he was absolute in his fidelity to 
herself; that he was, in the feminine jargon of these 
affairs, “sweet.” Clytemnestra is interpreted by A*schylus 
everywhere as the sort of woman who adores only a man 
who can be “sweet”—provided he be “sweet” to herself 
alone. Now the palace was filled with ladies, but the eye 
of A®gisthus never roved. He understood Clytemnestra. 
He was no fop, either, in the fashion of Paris or Menelaus. 
All through the A%schylean delineation of the character 
of Agisthus runs a suggestion that his hedonism is not 
gross or petty, though it makes him almost too facile and 
pliant a victim of the wilful Clytemnestra. 

Such men as A®gisthus seem born to be the prey of 
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women who are strong. One can study neither the situa- 
tion nor the words, nor the deportment of A‘gisthus, with- 
out feeling that he anticipated the martyrdom of the 
greatest of all the Roman lyric poets, Catullus, to the 
moods of the light Lesbia. Clytemnestra was, indeed, no 
Roman Lesbia, but A°gisthus might have been the brother 
for whom Catullus shed his tears. A®gisthus could not 
at first have counted the cost of this fatal affair of his 
with the wife of Agamemnon. She had the wiles and 
the will. He had the sweetness and the sincerity. His 
position at last was utterly false. He felt this keenly. 
He was no such strong character as could cope in the 
style of a heavy theatrical villain with a nature so well 
equipped for domination as was that of Clytemnestra. 
Even the Trojan women bearing those libations to the 
tomb of Agamemnon divine the softness of A*gisthus. 
Everybody, as the expression is, “picks on” him. The 
world seems united in holding somewhat cheaply the man 
who in the absence of a husband takes advantage of an 
opportunity to steal the affections of a wife. Yet A°gisthus 
lacked the force to achieve even this. He was not the 
sort of man to take the initiative. Clytemnestra began it. 
No delicacy could be nicer than that of A*schylus in 
making this obvious. The absurdity of the position of 
fEgisthus makes him not only a jest to the young women 
but a laughingstock to the old men. The love of Clytem- 
nestra must have been worth having, but her paramour 
in this instance paid perhaps too high a price for her 
kisses. Nor was she so wildly infatuated with him, either. 
There is in her speeches an implication that she regarded 
him as rather a foolish fellow, though “sweet.” 

With how much finer a satisfaction in his part of 
paramour would not A®gisthus have bedizened himself 
had his tale been dramatized by the younger Dumas or 
by Paul Hervieu! As a man taken in adultery, A®gisthus 
would have been the darling of Alfred de Musset, in 
whose life there was a Clytemnestra or two before he had 
reached the age of nineteen. In a romance by Théophile 
Gautier, the luckless A*gisthus would have had “propor- 
tions so perfect that he might have been taken for a 
bronze,” and of Clytemnestra we should be told that her 
finger-tips were transparent. And Balzac! His A®gisthus 
would be elegant in his attire, careless in his expenditure, 
but perfect in his genius for the conduct of an intrigue 
‘with Clytemnestra. The sensuality would have been 
artistic, refined, correct, conventional. The man taken 
in adultery was long the darling of French literature. 
He is to-day the spoiled child of the English novelists. 
Perhaps the English novelists of to-day have lived life 
to better purpose than A¥schylus did, or perhaps they 
know more about adultery than A%schylus did, or perhaps 
they reveal more genius than A‘schylus did, or perhaps 
there are simply not enough eligible men to go around. 


ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


THE COMING FORTH BY DAY. 
(Poems from the Egyptian Ritual.)* 


i 
The Soul Approacheth the Hall of Judgment. 


O my Heart, my Mother, my Heart, my Mother, 

The seed of my being, my earthly existence; 

O stay with me still in the Hall of the Princes, 

In the presence of the god who keepeth the Balance. 
And when thou art weighed in the scale with the Feather 
Of Truth, then render no judgment against me; 

Let not the Lords of the Trial cry before me: 

He hath wrought evil and spoken untruth. 


1These poems are based on Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge’s beautiful 
translation of the Book of the Dead.—R. H. 
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And ye, Divine Gods, cloud-enthroned with your sceptres, 
At the weighing of words, speak me fair to Osiris. 

Lift up my cause to the Forty-two Judges, 

And let me not die yet again in Amentet. 

Behold, O my Heart, if there be not a parting 

Between us, our name shall be one with To-morrow. 
Yea, Millions-of-Years is the name we have written, 
Yea, Millions-of-Years, O my Mother, my Heart. 


JIN 
He Holdeth Fast to his Identity. 
In the Great House, and in the House of Fire, 
On the dark night of counting all the years, 
On the dark night when years and months are numbered, 
O let my name be given back to me! : 


When the Divine One on the Eastern Stairs 
Shall cause me to sit down with him in peace, 
And every god proclaims his name before me, 
Let me remember then the name I bore! 


= : IGG 

He Defendeth His Hearth Against the Destroyer. 
I am the Pure, the True of Word, Triumphant, 
I am the Prince in the Field, I am Osiris. 
In his birth-chamber I was born with him, 
I died with him, and now I rise from death. 
And now I sit victorious in peace 
Upon the Mountain of Eternity. 


Stretching my hand, I grasp the southern breeze, 
Opening my nostrils, breathe the western wind; 
A shining flame, I light the way for Him 

Who opens the portals of the Million Years. 


.I am the standard of young plants and flowers. 


I am the Flower Bush that blooms for ever. 


IV 
He Maketh Himself One with the God Ra. 
I am the Lord of Light, the self-begotten Youth, 
First-born of life primeval, first Name from nameless 
matter. 
I am the Prince of Years; my body is eternity; 
My form is everlastingness that trampleth down the 
darkness. : , 


Call me by name: the Master who dwelleth in the Vine- 
yard, 

The Boy who roameth through the town, the Young Man 
in the plain. 

Call me by name: the Child who travelleth toward his 
Father, 

The Child of Light who findeth his Father in the Evening 


V 
He Maketh Himself One with Osiris. 
I am the Prince in the Field. 
I am Osiris. 
I am Horus and Ra, 
One with Osiris. 


I am on guard at his door 

In his birth-chamber ; 

I am brought forth at his birth; 
I am Osiris. 


One with his heart and his strength, 
Ever renewing 

My youth with his youth in the place 
Whither he goeth. 


Slaying his slayer, I too 

Rise out of darkness. 

Thus have I vengeance myself, 
Working his vengeance, 
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All that is offered to him 


- Comes to my altar. 


He who hath risen from death 
Carries me with him. 


VI 

He is Like the Lotus. 
I am the pure lotus 
Springing up in splendour, 
Fed by the breath of Ra. 
Rising to the sunlight, 
Out of the soil and darkness, 
I blossom in the field. 


Vil 

He Commandeth a Fair Wind. 

Open to me!- 
Who art thou, and whither goest thou? 

What is thy name? 

My name? Lo, I am one of you. 
For I am setting out to the temples of the gods, 
And I sail in a boat named the Assembler of Souls. 


VIII 
He Singeth in the Underworld. 
Pure is the body in the earth, 
The spirit in the Field; 
Pure are the praises from my mouth, 
Happy with two-fold joy. 


The Serpent dieth in the place 
Established by the gods. 
Osiris liveth, and his throne 
Is set upon the waters. 


Thy beauties are a flowing stream 
Resting the traveller, 

A House of festival, where all 
Adore their chosen god. 


Thy beauties are a columned court 
With incense burned to Ra. 

Thy face is brighter than the hall 
Where hangeth the moon-god. 


Thy hair is rippling like the hair 

Of women from the East, 

And blacker than the doors which guard 
The midnight underworld. 


Thy face is azure blue, and bright 
With lapis-lazuli. 
The rays of Ra are on thy face. 


_ Thy garments are of gold. 


Thine eyebrows are twin goddesses 
Who sit enthroned in peace. 

And when thy nostrils breathe, the winds 
Of heaven bend the grain. 


Thine eyes look on the Mount of Dawn; 
Thy hands are crystal pools; 

Thy knees are sedges, where the birds 
Sing in their golden nests. 


Thy feet are on the happy path, 
O Thou! the Favoured One! 

Thou bathest in the Lake of God, 
And goest on thy way. 


IX 


He Becometh the One God, whose Limbs are the Many. 


O everlasting Kingdom of the Sceptre! 

O resting place where Ra’s bright boat is moored, 
O white crown of the Form which is divine, 

I rome! I am the Child! I am the Child! 


My hair is Nu, my face the disk of Ra, 

My eyes are Hathor, and my neck is Isis, 

Each member of my body is a god, 

My flesh and bones, names of the living gods. 
Thoth shelters me, for always, day by day, 

I come as Ra. I come as he whose name 

Is yet unknown, I come as Yesterday, 

As seer of the million years to come 

For nations and for peoples still untold! 

I am the Child who marcheth down the road 

Of Yesterday, To-day, and of To-morrow! 

I am the One, the Only One, who goeth 

For ever round his course, through all horizons; 
Whose moment is in your bodies, but whose forms 
Rest in their dwelling, secret and unveiled; 

For whom the days return in constant passing, 
Moving in splendour toward the end of Time; 
Who holdeth you in his hand, but whom no hand 
Can ever hold; who knoweth your name and season, 
But whom you can not know, nor any mortal. 
Yea, I am He, and shall not die again; 

Nor men, nor sainted dead, nor even gods, 

Shall drag me back from my immortal path. 


x 
The Other World. 


Here are cakes for thy body, 
Cool water for thy throat, 
Sweet breezes for thy nostrils, 
And thou art satisfied. 


Here by the river, 

Drink and bathe thy limbs; 
Or cast thy net, and surely 
It shall be filled with fish. 


The holy cow of Hapi 
Shall give thee of her milk, 
The ale of gods triumphant 
Shall be thy daily draught. 


White linen is thy tunic, 

Thy sandals shine with gold, 
Victorious thy weapons 

That Death come not again. | 


Take wings to climb the zenith, 
Or rest in fields of peace; 
By day the Sun shall keep thee, 
By night the rising Star. 
Ropert HILLYER. 


MUSIC. 
THE OPERA OF TRADITION. 


“Diz MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG” was revived in 
New York after a period of six years when the visit- 
ing Wagnerian Opera Festival opened its season here 
on 12 February. To hear this performance was to 
realize what the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company deprives us of in restricting the local 
company’s German repertoire; to feel keenly, too, the 
thinness of the conventionally accepted opera of facti- 
tious libretto ; and to indulge in the futile, foolish, but 
ever-recurring regret of the thoughtful American over 
his country’s lack of deep-rooted and widespread 
traditions. 

There are, indeed, American traditions which might 
be put to artistic use. But they have not become so 
intimate a part of our habits of thought that we can 
play with them in the same sense that European peo- 
ples play with their Berendeys, their trolls, their 
Zwerge, and their other mythical creatures, or with 
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their Jeanne d’Arcs, their alchemists, their Eulenspie- 
gels, and similar historical or pseudo-historical charac- 
ters and types. 

On the other hand, the accustomed items of our 
operatic fare are not devoid of tradition. In general, 
however, their traditions are purely technical. They 
can conjure up for the specialist or the well-read 
amateur only a shadow of the complex emotions 
which constitute the response to tradition. The 
auditor of so comparatively dignified a work as “Aida,” 
for example, may think of the stage in Verdi’s develop- 
ment which the opera represents; a development com- 
ing to fruition in “Otello” and “Falstaff.” He may 
think back with a quiet smile to Rossini; perhaps he 
will vaguely recall Monteverde. In addition, he will 
enjoy the lyricism of the score and the technical 
facility of the performers. The libretto and the 
drama of the story can mean very little to him. 

The full realization of the possibilities of opera does 
not lie in this pedant’s substitute for esthetic appre- 
ciation; nor yet in an entirely naive response to sheer 
melodiousness and technical virtuosity. These view- 
points on operatic form leave the dramatic element 
entirely out of consideration. Yet both esthetic theory 
and technical limitations militate against the accepta- 
bility of opera based on sheer melodrama. For 
music’s ultimate appeal is to the sense of form and to 
the more personal emotions in their least definite as- 
pect. It is therefore difficult, if not impossible, to 
conceive artistically satisfactory opera as music plus 
a specifically dramatic story. Almost inevitably the 
use of a play—a literary expression as such—for the 
basis of an operatic libretto results in a weak musical 
commentary on a mutilated text (“Thais” or “Mefisto- 
fele’), or a succession of musical assaults on human 
sensibilities, accompanied by stage pictures (“Boheme” 
or “Cavalleria”). In either case, in the concoction of 
the opera it will have been found necessary to synco- 
pate the basic plot: to augment some parts of its 
movement, tie them over, and drop all the intervening 
accents—to use a musical figure. The outcome in the 
usual libretto is factitious drama, often sheer inanity. 


With opera based on a primary emotional tradition, 


the matter is different. Compare the Russian auditor 
of “Boris Godunov,” “Snegourotchka,” or even 
“Eugene Onegin,” with the complacent cosmopolite 
who sits through “Aida.” Let him, in the case of 
“Boris,” be as appreciative of Moussorgsky’s technical 
significance as was our aforementioned auditor of 
Verdi’s. How richly coloured are his responses to this 
musical expression of a past with which he has identi- 
fied himself; to these customs, these little turns of 
action, these familiar names, which are a part of his 
own character! Furthermore, there is no appeal here 
to his sheer sense of drama; his response is to a series 
of evoked associations rather than to narrative. Be- 
cause of the simplicity of folk-lore, because of its basic 
universality, because of the sincerity which it inspires 
in the composer, traditional opera is more than merely 
national in its appeal. 

- This is true only to some extent in a work like 
“Eugene Onegin” or “Pique-Dame,” where the plot is 
factitious enough, but where the music itself has a 
traditional significance quite apart from its place in 
the history of opera. These and other early Russian 
works are only partly valid as tradition: valid by 
reason of their scores. More convincing is the opera 
based on a traditional libretto, where the composer 
may supply a score either in the folk-manner, as did 
Humperdinck in “Hansel und Gretel,” or in a more 
personal style, as did Wagner in “Die Meistersinger.” 


“Die Meistersinger” may be considered the embodi- 
ment of the possibilities of this type of opera. Here 
is a score with an undeniable claim to high rank merely 
as music. The dramatic setting symbolizes national 
and artistic aspirations not dissimilar to those that 
form an important aspect of such a work as “Faust.” 
It is rich in concepts that are a part of the play of 
German-taught listeners. It thrills them deeply and 
reaches far back into their earliest memories of joy 


and sorrow, when it recalls to them der Schneider 


Meck-meck, guilds, apprentices, Johannistag, the old 
night-watchman and his song: 


Hort thr Leut’? und lasst euch sagen: 
die Glock’ hatt Zehn geschlagen. 
Bewahrt das Feuer und auch das Licht, 
damit niemand kein’ Schad’ geschicht. 
Lobet Gott den Herrn! 


Had the words no contemporary significance, Hans. 
Sachs’s closing monologue must still be stirring: 


Habt-Acht! Uns drohen tible Streich’:— 
zerfallt erst deutsches Volk und Reich, 
in falscher walscher Majestat 

kein First dann mehr sein Volk versteht ; 
und walschen Dunst mit walschen Tand 
sie pilanzen uns in’s deutsche Land. 


Such true music-drama is but poorly represented in 
the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 


“Boris Godunov” and “Snegourotchka” have been its. 


sole exemplars in recent seasons. Not being concerned 
here with the problem of mystic and symbolic opera, I 
must still point out that it, too, bases its claim 1o 
validity on the non-literal character of the art of music; 
“Parsifal” and “Pelléas et Mélisande” define the type 
most readily. ‘Die Walkiire,” “Tristan,” and “Lohen- 
grin” derive their artistic strength as a whole as much 
from their mystic and symbolic values as from their 
basis in folk-lore; together with “Parsifal,’ they must 
also be credited to the Metropolitan’s account. 

One can only hope, against the current of superficial 
popular demand, that our local impresarios will grow 
more and more hospitable to the theories of opera that 
this group of masterpieces represents. As for the 
dramatic composer, he must cease attempting to fit 
literal drama violently to the Procrustean bed of 
music. 

PauL LEWINSON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


KEEP THEM CRUISING! 
Sirs: 
pany have adjourned to Florida and a houseboat. It strikes 
me that it might be well for us to provide a world-wide 
cruise, in Government vessels, for the whole Congress and 
force of Government executives at Washington. 

It has been said that travel is educative, and who can deny 
that it broadens one’s outlook? Would it not be a valuable 
experience for the Government (not to mention the popu- 
lation) to have it visit at leisure all the principal ports of 


the world, somewhat as Mr. Hughes does those of our neigh- — 


bouring continent? 

I wonder whether many problems, both domestic and for- 
eign, might not be solved thereby. The only qualm I have 
about it is in recalling the failure of this course in the case 
of diplomats. I am, etc., J. Lams 


IN BEHALF OF CULTURE. 
Sirs: It is well known that universities and scientists in 
Austria and Germany are in dire need. They are suffer- 
ing not only physically, but also intellectually. Appeals 
without number reach us, setting forth the distress of scien- 
tific institutions and societies whose activities are important 
for the scientific achievements of the future. 


I see by the papers that President Harding and com- 
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To alleviate this situation, the Emergency Society for 
German Science and Art has been organized. Since 1920 it has 
contributed to the maintenance of scientific work in Austria 
and Germany by assisting institutions and by furnishing 
means for research and publication. The Society is work- 
ing in close co-operation with the “Notgemeinschaften Oster- 
reichischer und deutscher Wissenschaft,’ which embrace all 
Austrian and German universities and scientific institutions 
of importance. All funds received by this society are trans- 
mitted and distributed without delay, and thus enable scholars 
and scientists to carry on their studies. 

The society hopes that those who are interested will help 
it in this work, either by becoming members, or through con- 
tributions and the encouragement which their co-operation 
will give to those in distress in these afflicted countries. 

If any member or subscriber desires that his contribution 
be allotted to a particular branch of science or a particular 
institution, his wishes will be carried out. We are, etc., 

JoHn DEwEy, 
Columbia University ; 
JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, 
President, Princeton University ; 
WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON, 
_ President, Smith College; 
AND OTHERS. 


HELL WE HAVE ALWAYS WITH US. 
Sirs: Every disciple of Dante Alighieri and student of his 
works comes to feel that he is a defender of the faith, 
and with such justification I seek to enter the lists against 
Robert Hillyer who writes in your issue of March 7: 


“. .. that the supreme poem of Christianity should be a de- 
scription of infernal retributions on personal and_ political 
enemies; in short, that the threat of darkness and not the 
love of light should so often motivate our thought, shows 
a sad distemper in Christian civilization.” 


The sad distemper in our Christian civilization is that 
so many people persist in claiming that “Hell” is the whole 
of the Divine Comedy. “Hell” in fact comprises but one 
third of “the supreme poem of Christianity,’ the remainder 
being equally divided between “Purgatory” and “Paradise.” 
I insist that this balance is not only artistic but shows a sense 
of perspective far superior to any product of Egyptian art 
that I have yet seen. It is not fair to Dante to bid him 
a hasty farewell at the end of the first book of his trilogy. 
Read on. You are close to Purgatory and getting nearer 
to Paradise at every line. If “love of light” does not ‘mo- 
tivate our thought” it is no fault of Dante. Light was 
_ the very medium by which he tried to make clear to others 
his vision of Paradise. “The phrase “love of light” is more 
truly Dantesque than the many diabolical things to which 
that term is often applied. If only Doré had been less 
clever in depicting Hell or more convincing in illustrating 
Paradise! ; 

If it be true that the Egyptian conception of the after 
life did not provide for hell, so much the worse for the 
Egyptians. Hell is something that Western peoples will not 
do without—not that we must die to enjoy it, but that it 
is so much part and parcel of industrialized existence. Crea- 
tures of industrialism acquire respect for hell at an early 
age, and become more and more convinced of its reality 
as they grind along. Hell is really essential. How thor- 
oughly we understand Dante when he writes of it! How 
difficult it is to grasp his thoughts when he describes heaven, 
even to those of us who remember that he did describe it! 
Pvamys ete. 


_ Bridgeport, Connecticut. Atrrep S. O’BRIEN. 


MR. ROBINSON AS SATIRIST. 

Sirs: It was with an immense amount of pleasure that I read 
in your issue of 24 January an article entitled “What Has 
Become of Laughter?” The author’s point that “gross and 
hearty laughter” is the crying need of our age, is one with 
which few of us will quarrel. He looks for a “mighty 
satirist’; but he looks, curiously enough, only among writers, 
and most of his speculation is expended upon whether or 
not such a one will use prose or poetry as his weapon. 

ranted that literature lends itself more readily than other 


\ 


arts to satire, granted that it is the vehicle of tradition, 
it is not, however, satire’s only form; nor, seeing that the 
author himself lays so much stress on the desirability of 
freshness in the form, is it perhaps at this moment the most 
desirable. I venture to emphasize my point—this breadth in 
the field of satire—for the reason that otherwise we are 
in danger of overlooking, and possibly killing with our 
neglect, some other form to which we are less accustomed. 
Perhaps satire has already raised its head; perhaps we 
already have some stirrings of that spirit in our midst, 
and yet our vision is too narrow to recognize it for what it is. 

As I read over your article, the question rose insistently 
in my mind, Why not the cartoon? And I was led to think 
of the work of Boardman Robinson, an artist not too much 
appreciated while he was among us, but who I hope is 
faring better now in London. The reason why his work has 
been so scantily recognized for what it is, may possibly be 
due to the fact that he has always been the champion of 
unpopular causes; and perhaps it is the incorrigible serious- 
mindedness of our times that led him to emphasize politics, 
rather than humanity, as his theme. 

However these things may be, the temper of the man him- 
self is that out of which satirists are made. He has the 
richness of humour, the honest scorn, the great, sweet spirit, 
even the “loud guffaw.” In him, and in the genius of his 
pencil, if only it could be fertilized and stimulated to speak 
out, lie some of the seeds of that without which we perish. 
That I do not speak in mere wildness I think anyone who 
has seen some of his best cartoons will concede. Take, 
for instance (I do not recall the exact titles), “God,” “The 
Funeral of the Unknown Taxpayer,” ‘“‘The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Formulating Rules of War,” “The Parsons and the Blue 
Laws.” These drawings are more than mere humour, more 
than mere good drawing. They are powerful things. While 
the wit of “The Funeral of the Unknown Taxpayer” lies 
largely in its caption, one can not deny that it is a caption 
with considerable implications for our time. “The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Formulating Rules of War’ demolishes at one 
blow the entire school of thought built up around the Hague 
Tribunal and its ilk; and “God,’ perhaps the greatest 
cartoon of them all, goes deeper as social criticism than 
anything I have yet seen done in this American civilizatic 1 
of ours. 

Surely here are signs and portents of a spirit akin 
what your author meant when he spoke of “great satire.” 
Admittedly we need spirits of this sort. But surely not 
less—and this is the part that is always being forgotten— 
do they need us, Let us recognize such spirits while they are 
abroad among us; let us not starve them, as we have in 
the past, with our neglect. Rather, let us encourage them to 
“speak out,” for only in that way and in such soil can great 
satire be born. I am, etc., 


New York City. 


THE THEATRE. 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 


Ir was at the Salzburg Festival last summer that I 
first heard the name of Eugene O’Neill. Max Rein- 
hardt was producing one of my plays there; a sort 
of mystery, a synthetic or symbolic handling of alle- 
gorical material, mounted in a church. There were a 
few Americans in our audience, who aroused my curi- 
osity by relating merely the plots of “The Emperor 
Jones” and “The Hairy Ape.” 

Some time after, I read both these plays; also 
“Anna Christie’ and “The First Man.” These plays 
and a few others, I am ‘told, have placed Eugene 
O’Neill in the position of the foremost living Ameri- 
can playwright. Judging from those of his plays with 
which I am familiar, his work is throughout essen- 
tially of the theatre. Each play is clear-cut and sharp 
in outline, solidly constructed from beginning to end; 
“Anna Christie” and “The First Man” as well as the 
more original and striking “Emperor Jones” and “The 
Hairy Ape.” The structural power and pre-eminent 
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simplicity of these works are intensified by the use 
of certain technical expedients and processes which 
seem dear to the heart of this dramatist and, I may 
presume, to the heart of the American theatre-goer as 
well; for instance, the oft-used device of the repeti- 
tion of a word, a situation, or a motive. In “The Hairy 
Ape,” the motive of repetition progresses uninter- 
ruptedly from scene to scene; the effect becomes more 
and more tense as the action hurries on to the end. 
Mr. O’Neill appears to have a decided predilection for 
striking contrasts, like that for instance, between the 
life of the sea and the life of the land, in “Anna 
Christie,” or between the dull narrowness of middle- 
class existence and unhampered morality, in “The 
First Man.” The essential dramatic plot—the “fable,” 
that is—is invariably linked to and revealed by that 
visual element which the theatre, and above all, I be- 
lieve, the modern theatre, demands. The dialogue is 
powerful, often direct, and frequently endowed with 
a brutal though picturesque lyricism. 

In an American weekly publication I find the fol- 
lowing judgment on Mr. O’Neill, written by an intel- 
ligent and very able native critic: “He has a current 
of thought and feeling that is essentially theatrical. 
Taken off the stage it might often seem exaggerated, 
out of taste or monotonous.” To this just praise—for 
it is intended as praise—I can heartily subscribe. But 
the same writer goes on to say, however, that in this 
dramatist’s best scenes there is a power in the dialogue 
that is found in only one work among thousands. 
Granting that this is true, it seems to me that the 
manner in which Mr. O’Neill handles his dialogue 
offers an opportunity for some interesting specula- 
tions of a general character on the whole question of 
dramatic dialogue. 

In my opinion, granting the primary importance of 
the dramatic fable, or plot, the creative dramatist is 
revealed through his handling of dialogue. By this, 
be it understood, I do not mean the lyrical quality 
or rhetorical power; these elements are in themselves 
of little importance in determining the value of dia- 
logue. Let us assume a distinction between literature 
and drama, and say that the best dialogue is that which, 
including the purely stylistic or literary qualities, 
possesses at the same time what is perhaps the most 
important of all: the quality of movement, of sug- 
gestive mimetic action. The best dramatic dialogue 
reveals not only the motives that determine what a 
character is to do—as well as what he tries to conceal 
—hbut suggests his very appearance, his metaphysical 
being as well as the grosser material figure. How this 
is done remains one of the unanswerable riddles of 
artistic creation. This suggestion of the “metaphysical” 
enables us to determine in an instant, the moment a 
person enters the room, whether le is sympathetic or 
abhorrent, whether he brings agitation or peace; he 
affects the atmosphere about us, making it solemn or 
trivial, as the case may be. 

The best dialogue is that which charges the atmos- 
phere with this sort of tension; the more powerful it 
is the less dependent does it become upon the 
mechanical details of stage-presentation. 

We ought not too often to:invoke the name of Shake- 
speare—in whose presence we all become pygmies— 
but for a moment let us call to mind that Shakespeare 
has given us practically no stage-directions; every- 
thing he has to say is said in the dialogue; and yet 
we receive pure visual impressions of persons and 
movement; we know that King Lear is tall and old, 
that Falstaff is fat. 

Masterly dialogue resembles the movements of a 


high-spirited horse: there is not a single unnecessary 
movement, everything tends towards a predetermined 
goal; but at the same time each movement unconsci- 
ously betrays a richness and variety of vital energy that 
seems directed to no special end; it appears rather like 
the prodigality of an inexhaustible abundance. 

In the best works of Strindberg we find dialogue of 
this sort, occasionally in Ibsen, and always in Shake- 
speare; as fecund and strong in the low comedy give- 
and-take scenes with clowns and fools as in the horror- 
stricken words of Macbeth. 

Measured by this high ideal, the characters in Mr. 
O’Neill’s plays seem to mea little too direct: they utter 
the precise words demanded of them by the logic of 
the situation ; they seem to stand rooted in the situation 
where for the time being they happen to be placed; 
they are not sufficiently drenched in the atmosphere of 
their own individual past. Paradoxically, Mr. O’Neill’s 
characters are not sufficiently_fixed in the present be- 
cause they are not sufficiently fixed in the past. Much 
of what they say seems too openly and frankly sincere, 
and consequently lacking in the element of wonder 
or surprise: for the ultimate sincerity that comes from 
the lips of man is always surprising. Their silence, 
too, does not always convince me; often it falls short 
of eloquencé, and the way in which the characters go 


from one theme to another and return to the central 


theme is lacking in that seemingly inevitable abandon 
that creates vitality. Besides, they are too prodigal 
with their shouting and cursing, and the result is that 
they leave me a little cold towards the other things they 
have to say. The habit of repetition, which is given 
free rein in the plot itself as well as in the dialogue, 
becomes so insistent as to overstep the border of 
the dramatically effective and actually to become a 
dramatic weakness. 

The essence of drama is movement, but that move- 
ment must be held in check, firmly controlled. 

I shall not venture to decide which is the more 
important in drama, the driving motive-element of 
ection, or the retarding or “static” element ; at any rate, 
it is the combination, the interpenetration of ihe two 
that makes great drama. ' In Shakespeare’s plays there 
is not a line that does not serve the ultimate end, but 
when one goes through the text to discover this for 
oneself, one perceives that the relation between means 
and end is by no means evident: the means seem tortu- 
ously indirect, often diametrically opposed to the end. 


Nineteen lines out of twenty in a comedy or tragedy | 


of Shakespeare are (seemingly) a digression, an inter- 
polative obstruction thrown across the path of the 
direct rays; retarding motives of every sort impede 
the onward march of events. But it is precisely these 
obstacles that reveal the plasticity, the vitality, of the 
story and characters; it is these that cast the necessary 
atmosphere about the central idea of the work. Asa 
matter of fact, the unity of the play lies in these diver- 
sified and apparently aimless “digressions.” 

If one goes through “Antony and Cleopatra” look- 
ing only for the chain of physical events, the hard out- 
lines of the plot, and neglects the indescribable atmos- 
phere of pomp and circumstance, the spectacle of the 
downfall of pride and the fulfilment of destiny, the 
contrasting colours of Orient and Occident, all of 
which is made manifest through the dialogue, what is 
left? Nothing more than the confusion and incoher- 
ence of nine out of every ten motion-picture dramas. 
Or if one consider the best pieces of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann merely as samples of superficial natural- 
ism, one would find them pedantic and weak in 
characterization. Or again, take the productions of 
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_ the doctrinaire naturalists: a good example is the 


dramatizations of the Goncourt novels. Thirty years 
ago these played a role of considerable importance, so 
far as theatrical history is concerned; but there is no 
life in them, nor was there when they were first pro- 
duced; they suffer from lack of fresh air. Haupt- 
mann’s best plays, on the other hand, are bathed in it; 
it unifies and breathes vitality into them because it is 
the breath of life itself, transfused by that secret 
process which makes all great art, be it drama or 
canvas, giving it richness, variety and contrast. This 
is what the painters call “le rapport des valeurs.” 
The plays of Strindberg are unified in this wise, 
not because of the bare plot on which they are built, 
but through the medium of an indescribable atmos- 
phere that hovers somewhere between the realm of the 
actual and the dream-world. 

The European drama is an old institution, laden 
with the experience of years, but as suspicious and 
watchful as a venerable though not yet impotent 
human being. 

We know that the dynamic element in drama is a 
vigorous element, eternally striving for ascendancy. 
But we also know that great drama is and always has 
been—from the time of AXschylus down to the present 
—an amalgamation of the dynamic and (shall we 
say?) “static” elements, and we are therefore a trifle 
suspicious of every effort towards the predominance 
of one element over another. The nineteenth century 
witnessed many such efforts, and each time great 
drama disappeared during the process. There is a 
constant danger that action—whether it masquerade as 
thesis-play or play of ideas, problem-play or drama of 
intrigue, or simply as the vehicle of a virtuoso playing 
with an anecdote—may prevail over the subtle and 
difficult but indispensable combination of dynamic and 
“static,” the inseparable oneness of plastic form and 
action. 

Sardou, the heir of Scribe, created a type of play the 
ingredients of which were entirely dynamic; action 
took the place of all else, and for twenty years Sardou 
dominated the stages of Europe, while his followers— 


the Sudermanns, the Bernsteins, the Pineros—have 


continued to dominate it to the admiration of the 


middle classes of all.nations and the abomination of 


the artists! This was the type of play in which the 
personages were never guilty of any “irrational” 
exhibition of character: they were the fixed units in 
a sharply outlined plot, manipulated by the skilled 


hand of the playwright; and they passed their lives in 


rooms hermetically sealed against the breath of 
mortals. 

Sardou coined an expression for his style of play: 
“Life through movement,” which was turned against 
him by his critics, who retored: “Movement through 
life.” ‘The critics were all true artists: Zola, Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam and their followers, among whom was 
the young Strindberg; but the most influential was 
Antoine, a man of the theatre. 

But the pendulum swung back, and for the time 
being, perhaps, the European drama has gone too far 
in the opposite direction. It may be that this is the 
reason why the plays of so powerful a dramatist as 
Hauptmann are not popular outside Germany; for a 
large part of the German public is ready and able to 
listen to plays in which the “static” element is pre- 
dominant, dramas in which psychological characteriza- 
tion and lyricism are of more importance than plot. 
Possibly this tendency is even a little overdeveloped. 

Judged from this point of view, Hauptmann’s plays 
are the exact antithesis of the plays of Eugene O’Neill. 
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Where Mr. O'Neill reveals the first burst of his emo- 
tions in powerful, clean-cut pictures that seem almost 
like simple ballads in our complex world, Hauptmann 
applies himself to making his characters plastic; he 
does this by throwing a half-light over his men and 
women and allowing the values to appear slowly, to 
emerge in new and true and wonderful aspects, gradu- 
ally shown through an accumulation of tiny and seem- 
ingly unimportant incidents of everyday life. As a 
result, Hauptmann’s plots do not progress with direct- 
ness or force; and at first sight his scenes appear to 
possess neither dynamic nor even truly “static” ele- 
ments ; they seem somewhat confused. But what ulti- 
mately strengthens these scenes and gives them the 
rhythm of life is a steady and unremitting infusion of 
the essence of life, which is soul. Hauptmann’s 
method is that of Rembrandt the etcher, who works 
with a fine steel needle. Since Hauptmann continues 
to work in this fashion, he must necessarily give little 
thought to his audience; and indeed he is in actual 
danger of losing sight of them altogether. Meantime, 
he manages to accumulate so much of the spiritual life 
of his characters that his last acts are filled with an 
almost explosive force, so that there is no need for 
the introduction of any mechanical tension. Ibsen 
has done the same sort of thing in the last act of “The 
Wild Duck,’ and Ibsen is the master from whom 
Hauptmann has learned most. 

In the case of Mr. O’Neill, however, his first acts 
impress me as being the strongest; while the last, I 
shall not say go to pieces but, undoubtedly, are very 
much weaker than the others. The close of “The 
Hairy Ape,” as well as that of “The Emperor Jones,” 
seems to me to be too direct, too simple, too expected ; 
it is a little disappointing to a European with his com- 
plex background, to see the arrow strike the target 
toward which he has watched it speeding all the while. 
The last acts of “Anna Christie” and “The First Man” 
seem somewhat evasive, undecided. The reason for 
this general weakness is, I think, that the dramatist, 
unable to make his dialogue a complete expression of 
human motives, is forced at the end simply to squeeze 
it out like a wet sponge. | 

I have no intention of giving advice to a man of 
Mr. O’Neill’s achievements; what I have said is not 
said by way of adverse criticism; it is rather the 
putting together of dramaturgical reflections inspired 
by a consideration of his plays. His qualities as a 
dramatist are already very great, and I have no doubt 
that he will make progress when, in the course of time, 
which is necessary to each man who creates, he shall 
have acquired better control over his materials, and 
above all over his own considerable talents. 

Huco von HoFMANNSTHAL. 
(Translated by Barrett H. Clark.) 


* BOOKS. 
A MODERN SAINT. 


On certain rare occasions there have béen men Lorn 
whose dispositions are of so tender, so pure, so refined 
a nature, that, whether they will or no, in their sojourn 
through life, they find themselves constantly at odds with 
the accepted usages of this tough world. Such a man 
was Jesus of Nazareth; and St. Francis of Assisi; and,with 
all reverence be it spoken, John Woolman of New Jersey. 

The date of this great Quaker’s birth was 1720, and 
for fifty-odd years he struggled manfully both by word 
and deed against everything in life that is gross, insen- 
sitive, uncivilized, and wicked. It is perhaps doubtful, 
however, whether his efforts towards directing the steps 
of’mankind into the paths “of pure wisdom” were quite 
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as influential as his generous-hearted coreligionist, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, would have us believe. To many, the 
especial appeal of his writing is literary rather than 
social or religious, he being one of those chaste spirits, 
like Thomas a Kempis, like John Bunyan, like Boehme, 
the pure fervour of whose souls is made up of so sweet 
and transparent a temper that their work, written for the 
devout only, takes its place amongst the most treasured 
volumes of the world’s literature. 

Whe forefront of this excellent and exhaustive new 
edition of John Woolman’* contains his picture; and as 
one looks at the odd, woodcut-like features, so uncouth, 
so homely, one is amazed to think that this humble trades- 
man, by the simple method of being true to himself, should 
have won the affections of so many generations of men 
and women, “Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart and love the early Quakers,” wrote Charles Lamb 
in the “Essays of Elia”; and there have been many who 
have followed his advice to their infinite relish and edifi- 
cation. Again and again, as we read the pages of his 
journal, our complacence is touched to the quick. In 
sentence after sentence, this common colonial tailor reveals 
a refinement of nature, a gentleness of conscience, a 
sanctity of thought which is as affecting as certain of 
the more lovely and tragic chapters of the New Testament. 
Indeed, we can scarce peruse a single page of this book 
without feeling that our own sophisticated reactions are 
altogether obtuse beside the direct, unaffected goodness 
of this simple man. 

He is not one to be deceived about evil, though it be 
disguised never so subtly in “deep-rooted custom.” For 
example, he goes into the Southern States and is sorely 
“excercised” over the condition of the slaves there. His 
lively imagination envisages at once the iniquity of the 
trade, sees these wretched human beings “bound with 
thongs and heavily laden with elephants’ teeth” passing 
from their forest homes to the sea. Because the Southern 
States especially were involved in fostering the abomin- 
able trade, it seemed to him that “a dark gloominess is 
hanging over the Land.” “In future, the consequence 
will be grievous to posterity,” he declares. “Many slaves 
on this continent are oppressed,” he says simply, and goes 
on to assure us, with the utmost confidence, that “their 
cries have reached the ears of the Most High.” It might 
perhaps prove a difficult task to test the accuracy of the 
latter statement, but that their cries reached the ears of 
John Woolman there can be small doubt. From year 
to year “he laboured with the disobedient, laying things 
home and close to such who were stout against the truth.” 
Nor was it the condition of the slaves only that roused 
his sympathy; his interests extended to the Red Indians 
also. There is something extremely affecting about his 
missionary journey to this ill-fated race. “The thought 
of falling into the hands of Indian warriors was,’ he 
confesses, “in times of weakness afflicting to-me.” And 
yet, in spite of the fact that news had just come in of 
“slain and scalped English people from the Fort called 
Pittsburg,” we find him persisting in his hazardous under- 
taking, being fortunately “preserved by him whose works 
in these Mountain Deserts appeared awful.” It is quite 
clear that, in his relations with nature, John Woolman 
never felt wholly at ease. He found difficulty in sleeping 
out of doors and, on more than one occasion, when the 
“mosquetoes were pleanty,” he perforce would spend long 
hours looking up at the stars and contemplating “the con- 
dition of our first parents.” Violent activity of any kind 
was extremely antipathetic to John Woolman’s sober 
nature. When he saw, on certain large forest trees (which 


: Edited from_ the 
original manuscripts with a biographical introduction by Amelia Mott 
Gummere. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
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had been peeled for the purpose), primitive drawings 
representing the military exploits of the Indians, “the 
desire to cherish the spirit of love and peace amongst this 
people, arose very fresh in me”; and this feeling became 
more and more strengthened in him as he considered “the 
toyls and fatigues of warriors ... and of their business 
and great weariness in chaseing one another over the Rocks 
and Mountains and of the restless,unquiet state of most 
of those who live in this spirit.” 

What charming revelations he makes concerning his 
own personal life with Sarah Ellis, his wife—that “well- 
enclined damsel.” The natural sorrows which beset his 
days he puts down each in its place. He carefully records, 
for instance, the death of his sister Elizabeth, a Quaker- 
ess of the kind that Charles Lamb likens to a “lily,” whose 
last, sweet and incredible confession sounds still, after all 
these years, so infinitely touching: “When I was a young 
girl I was wanton and airy.” 

When quite a young man, John Woolman makes an 
avowal of that open secret, the understanding, of which 
contributes so much to happiness in this world. “I saw 
that a humble man, with the Blessing of the Lord, might 
live on a little’’ He perceived that most people were 
“too much cloged with the things of this life,’ seeing 
that merchandise is “attended with much care and cum- 
ber.” Whenever, therefore, his own business showed 
signs of prospering unduly, he felt a “Stop in my mind” 
and a strong inclination to “live according to pure wisdom 
and cease from any inordinate desire after wealth.” He 
would even go so far as to advise his customers to go else- 
where, whereby he was delivered from “the entangling 
expenses of a curious, delicate, luxurious life” and felt 
himself free to repair to his own apple-yard where he 
would spend “a good deal of time howing, grafting, trim- 
ming, and inoculating.” 

What a lovable figure he must have presented in his 
orchard, as he busied himself with his pruning-knife, his 
quaint, woodcut, God-intoxicated head “covered with a 
hat the natural colour of the fur.” The purchasing of 
this hat had at one time exercised him much. For years 
he had felt scruples against wearing any dyed article, 
and yet had been equally “apprehensive of being looked 
upon as one affecting Singularity.” He has given us the 
sequel of the matter in his own delightful words: “While 
that Singularity was only for His sake, on this account 
I was under close exercise of mind in the time of our 
General Spring meeting 1762... being then deeply bowed 
in Spirit before the Lord, was made willing to speak for 
a Hat of the natural colour of fur (and did so).” It 


would seem that his misgivings had not been altogether 


without foundation, for he tells us significantly that there 
were those who “carried shy of me.” 

As the years passed, his over-susceptible conscience 
grew more and more punctilious. Towards the end of his 
life, when he made his “floating pilgrimage” to England, 
he refused to travel anywhere but in the steerage, assert- 
ing that the unnecessary ornamentation expended on the 


cabins would have been sufficient to give the poor | 


sailors better quarters. Though he held stoutly to the 
opinion that “a communication from one part of the world 
to some other part of it, by sea, is at times consistent with 
the will of our Heavenly Father,” he is seriously pre- 
occupied over the unhappy state of the lads trained as 
seamen. 
this time, that he felt considerable concern for the very 
“dunghill fowls” which he observed to abstain from crow- 
ing from the moment they left the Delaware till they 
sighted the coast of Cornwall. When he considered “the 
dull appearance and pineing sickness of some of them,” 
he was conscious of a care that should be felt in us “that 
we do not lessen that Sweetness of life in the animal 


Indeed, so refined had his sympathies become at — 
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creation,’ and became strongly convinced “that a less 
number carried off to eat at Sea may be more agreeable 
to the pure wisdom.” 

He reached England only to encounter fresh moral 
agitations: “So great is the hurry in the Spirit of the 
world . . . that Creation at this day doth loudly groan! 
. .. Stage Coaches frequently go upwards a hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours ... the horses be killed with hard 
driving and many others are driven till they are blind.” 

John Woolman of New Jersey was not the man to be 
party to such abominations, so we find him setting out for 
the north of England on foot, in which harmless way- 
faring “the sight of innocent birds in the branches and 
sheep in the pastures, who are according to the will of 
the Creator, hath at times tended to mitigate my trouble.” 
~ At York he fell sick of the smallpox, and a few days 
later he died. He left instructions “not to have his Coffin 
made of Oak, because it is a wood more useful than ash 
for some other purposes.” “I look at the Face of my dear 
Redeemer, for Sweet is his voice and his Countenance 
Comely,” were his last words; and surely we are justified 
in surmising that if ever mortal man reached that “pure 
habitation” which, he himself assures us, “God has pre- 
pared for his servants,” that man was John Woolman. 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
One of the depressing products of the academic mind is 
the average manual of literature which is turned out in 
standardized parts from our great American textbook- 
factories. The more wooden of these tend to gravitate 
to the high school, where, taught by terribly conscientious 
teachers, they succeed with extraordinary finality in driv- 
ing most of the pupils into science and stenography. 
Others are “taught,” but with less devastating thorough- 
ness, in the sophomore course in English found in college 
and university; a curious kind of universal sample-room 
where the English poets from Chaucer to Masefield are 
invited to step briskly forward and display their wares. 

It is useless to complain of these books that they are 
merely efficient; or that they are frequently written by 
Jearned and unilluminated persons who possess no grace 
of style and but little sense of literary values; or even 
that they are compiled by writers who have not read 
what they are writing about. Nor is it always germane to 
observe that these manuals, with their statistical neatness, 
their deadly clarity, their aggressive air of getting every- 
thing into the cargo before the boat sails, are written 
out of other manuals which in turn had their tedious 
forbears, and so into the dark backward and abysm of 
scholarly time. These Cook’s tours through literature 
are bad for the same reason that tours in general are 
bad, namely: that they lack conviction. 

Hostile critics are prone to declare that the difficulty in 
literary histories is that they induce too much talk about 
literary. history and not enough talk about literature. A 
moment’s reflection shows that this statement is exactly 
wrong. These manuals do not talk well enough about 
literary history, and they talk too long, and too badly, 
about literature. Literary criticism is a high and difficult 
art, and when done by the yard it seldom comes off; but 
literary history can be made as tangible as economics. 
To write a really moving history of literature requires, 
however, as Taine showed, that the author must have 
some theory about the history of literature. He must 
work, in short, under the control of some fundamental 
idea. 

% ‘It is, therefore, with gratitude that one reads Messrs. 
Nitze and Dargan’s “History of French Literature,” * 


—— 
4 panto of French Literature.” William A. Nitze and E, Preston 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. | $4.00. 


a book which is written out of the conviction that “litera- 
ture is not only a matter of individuals but of groups; and 
not the least of its functions is to portray the interactions 
between the poet and the social consciousness to which 
he belongs.” In other words, our authors see literature 
as a system of thought. French literature is to them 
a history of ideas; not the ideas of philosophers, or of 
scientists, or of historians, but of literary men. They 
frankly acknowledge their indebtedness to Gaston Paris: 
literature expresses in its peculiar way the psychological 
life (la vie morale) of the nation. Having established 
certain general canons characteristic of French letters— 
the spirit of reason, the social spirit, the devotion to form 
—they ask themselves, What has the literature of this or 
that epoch accomplished towards the great “problem of 
humanity,” which is “to make the universe rational”? 
All persons likely to write literary manuals are urged to 
ponder the introduction to the present volume. 

Perhaps, without knowing it, the authors have even 
gone a step farther. A. careful reading of their work 
shows that they tend to see French literature as a drama 
in three great acts, at the heart of which is an eternal 
conflict between two opposed and fundamental ideas or 
ways of living. The names of the three acts are those 
of the three great epochs in French letters—the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and modern times; and the two 
principles which struggle for mastery are the aristocratic 
and the bourgeois ideals. Or, to put them in another form, 
these opposing forces are the principle of absolutism and 
the principle of relativity. One is conscious of doing 
injustice to the rich involutions of the problem in stating 
it so baldly, but it is to one or the other of these principles 
that author after author is referred, 

It does not especially matter whether Messrs. Nitze and 
Dargan shall prove to be ultimately correct in their 
reading of French letters. The point is that they have 
had the courage and the fidelity of their interpretation. 
The consequence is that their manual has a singular 
honesty. They are unjust to certain authors. One does 
not see why Chateaubriand should rejoice in a whole 
chapter, when Moliére and La Fontaine are crowded into 
one; or why Racine should not have more space and 
Corneille less. One detects, too, a certain low-spiritedness 
in their comments on all the predecessors of Rabelais, 
with whom they really begin to wake up. They suffer 
from the academic unwillingness to condemn (even 
Crétin “was not incapable’); and from a somewhat 
absurd caution which leads them to lay upon the shoulders 
of anonymous third persons the responsibility for judg- 
ments they do not care to father themselves. Calvin, 
however, could not be more deftly dealt with; the chapters 
on Montaigne and Balzac are admirable; and the skill 
with which the crowded phalanxes of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century authors are manceuvred can not be 
praised too highly. Judgments like these, however, dis- 
tract one’s attention from the central merit of the book 
which lies in its general rightness, its refreshing ability 
to see literature as a social and intellectual phenomenon, 
the virility with which it is written, and its avoidance of 
gush, balderdash, and réchauffé opinions. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHINA. 
Mr. Bertranp RussELL brings to his study of China’ a 
method, a frame of mind, and a point of view which are 
extremely uncommon, even among philosophers. To him, 
the problem of China is not something that can be studied 
in isolation, as a phenomenon can be isolated in the labora- 
tory; it is a part of the problem of the Far East, and 
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of Asia as a whole; and the problem of the Far East and 
of Asia is part of a world-problem, the problem of 
civilization. 

Like Jefferson, Mr. Russell believes that occasional 
revolutions, or periods of civil war and anarchy, are 
essential to the normal development of every nation. The 
English passed through such a period in the seventeenth 
century, the French in the eighteenth, the Americans in 
the nineteenth, the Russians in our own day. Foreign 

, intervention, whenever it has been resorted to, has only 
intensified and prolonged the struggle; and this rule 
applies also to China. Like Jefferson, again, Mr. Russell 
is extremely critical in his attitude towards government; 
nine-tenths of the activities of modern Governments, he 
says, are harmful; therefore the worse they are performed 
the better. “In China, where the Government is lazy, 
corrupt and stupid, there is a degree of individual liberty 
which has been wholly lost in the rest of the world.” Of 
Western civilization he is not very hopeful; he rather 
inclines to the belief that the white nations, with their 
love of war, rapine and destruction, will end by destroy- 
ing one another within the next three hundred years. On 
the other hand, in Chinese civilization he finds charming 
and lovable traits. If the distinctive merit of Western 
civilization is the scientific method, the distinctive merit 
of Chinese civilization is a just conception of the ends 
of life. Mr. Russell’s highest hope is that gradually these 
two may be brought into union by the Chinese, who still 
have that instinctive happiness, or joy of life, which we 
have lost through living at high pressure under indus- 
trialism. Among Chinese coolies, as among Russian 
peasants, Mr. Russell finds that almost unconscious effort 
to attain beauty which results in the production of beauti- 
ful cloths and carpets and household utensils, and the 
creation of folk-songs. This popular art-instinct existed 
in Merrie England, before the days of the Puritans; nowa- 
days it survives only in cottage-gardens. 

With these and other like subversive ideas in his head, 
it is but natural that the problem of China should present 
itself to Mr. Russell in quite a new light. To begin with, 
he warns us against exaggerating the evil of anarchy in 
China. Conditions are by no means as bad there as they 
are in Europe. China must be compared, not to a single 
European country, but to Europe as a whole. There may 
be a dozen Governments in China; but there are more 
Governments in Europe, and their enmities are much 
fiercer than in China. The number of soldiers is enor- 
mously greater in Europe, and they are infinitely better 
provided with tools of destruction. Chinese battles, like 
those of the Italian cities in the Renaissance, are seldom 
bloody; the mercenary troops prefer peace and good 
will to inflicting and receiving wounds and death. In 
China it is bad manners to attack in bad weather. Wu- 
Pei-Fu once did it, and won a victory; the beaten general 
complained of the breach of etiquette; so Wu-Pei-Fu went 
back to his old positions, and fought all over again on a 
fine day. The philosopher Lao-tsze says that the best 
soldiers do not fight; and Mr. Russell testifies that there 
are many good soldiers in China. Moreover, the economic 
life of China, except in the treaty-ports and a few mining- 
localities, is still pre-industrial, and the mild warfare does 
very little harm even in an economic way. 

Much of the anarchy is due to the machinations of the 
foreign Governments and their ambassadors. 
to understand the present position of China, internally 
as well as externally, it is necessary to bear in mind that 


there are grave infringements of Chinese sovereignty and . 


independence in many important respects. Aside from 
the occupation of Chinese territory by foreign Powers, 
foreign jurisdiction in the treaty-ports, foreign financial 
control of railways and mines, foreign limitation of 


In order’ 


customs-duties to a five per-cent maximum, perhaps the 
most disturbing factor, the one that stands most in the 
way of a normal Chinese development, is the foreign 
control of the customs and the salt-tax. If the Chinese 
had this control in their own hands, and were, in addi- 
tion, free to raise the customs-tariff, they could in a few 
years free themselves from all foreign loans and obliga- 
tions and become masters in their own house. But, of 
course, that is precisely what most foreign Governments 
are determined to prevent. 

In relation to China, the most important Powers at the 
present time are Great Britain, Japan and America. The 
attitude of Great Britain and Japan towards China is 
sufficiently well known. America’s Chinese record: is the 
best; but this statement ceases to be reassuring as Mr. 
Russell examines it. In order to grasp the full import 
and the probable results of the American attitude towards 
China, he subjects American society to a candid criticism: 


American public opinion is.in favour of peace, and at the 
same time profoundly persuaded that America is wise and 
virtuous while all other Powers are foolish and wicked. The 
pessimistic half of this opinion I do not desire to dispute, 
but the optimistic half is more open to question. Apart from 
peace, American public opinion believes in commerce and 
industry, Protestant morality, athletics, hygiene and hypocrisy, 
which may be taken as the main ingredients of American and 
English Kultur. ... When I speak of hypocrisy I do not 
mean the conscious hypocrisy practised by the Japanese diplo- 
mats in their dealings with Western Powers, but that deeper, 
unconscious kind which forms the chief strength of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Everybody knows Labouchére’s comment on 
Mr. Gladstone, that like other politicians he always had a 
card up his sleeve, but, unlike the others, he thought the 
Lord had put it there. This attitude, which has been charac- 
teristic of England, has been somewhat chastened among 
ourselves by the satire of men like Bernard Shaw; but in 
America it is still just as prevalent and self-confident as it 
was with us fifty years ago. 


The Washington conference has shown what America 
is prepared to do for China. The Manchurian provinces 
remain under Japanese control, and it remains to be seen 
what the Japanese concessions in Shantung amount to. 
The Powers have agreed to exploit China in combination, 
not competitively. The consortium for the making of 


‘loans, which will be the real Government of China, will 


be controlled by America, the only country with a large 
surplus of capital; and, as Americans consider their 
civilization the finest in the world, they will set to work 
to turn the Chinese into muscular Christians and sweated 
proletarians. There will be a gradually increasing flow 
of wealth from China to the investing countries, princi- 
pally America, whose financiers will in return establish in 
China colleges and hospitals and Y. M. C. A.’s, and buy 
up the artistic treasures of China for sepulchre in their 
mansions. A record will be kept of the social, economic 
and political opinions of the students educated in the 
American schools; Chinese intellect, like that of America, 
will be, directly or indirectly, in the pay of the trust- 
magnates, and no effective voice will be raised in favour 
of radical reform. 

There is, however, another Power to be considered in 
relation to China. Russia is not at present one of the 
Great Powers, but it is a delusion to regard her as 
decrepit. “Russia is still able to steal a march on us 
[British] in Persia and Afghanistan, and on the Japanese 
in Outer Mongolia,” which has joined the Soviet Federa- 
tion. By unremitting pressure, Russia has forced Japan 
finally to evacuate Vladivostok and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. Russian propaganda is potent in every country in 
Asia, because it holds out the promise of liberation from 
European oppression. In Mr. Russell’s opinion, it is not 
at all improbable that within the next ten or twenty years 
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Russia may regain her old position in Asia, and even 
assume an Asiatic hegemony. This would not be at all 
regrettable. An Asiatic bloc, if it could be formed under 
Russian leadership, would be strong for defence, but 
weak for attack; it would therefore make for peace and 
freedom and would be desirable in the interests of man- 
kind as a whole. 

The broad facts, principles and conclusions in regard 
to China, as, Mr. Russell sees them, may be summed up 
as follows: First, the Chinese, though backward eco- 
nomically and politically, have, in other respects, a civiliza- 
tion at least as good as our own, containing elements 
which the world greatly needs. Second, the Powers have 
inflicted upon China a multitude of humiliations and dis- 
abilities, because of her military and naval weakness. 
China must regain her full independence and sovereignty 
in order to develop normally; and, in order to work out 
her salvation and establish a social equilibrium, she needs 
a period of anarchy. Third, in the long run, China can 
not escape economic domination by foreign Powers unless 
either she becomes military—which would be a disaster 
for her as well as for the world at large—or the foreign 
Powers become socialistic, because “the capitalist system 
involves in its very essence a predatory relation of the 
strong towards the weak, internationally as well as 
nationally.” HERMAN SIMPSON. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. 

SCIENTISTS are prone to believe that because discovery 
and invention are good in themselves, the industrial system 
to which they have given rise is a good one. Kropotkin 
is a conspicuous exception, and he stands out all the more 
prominently because he stands almost alone. In view of 
this general attitude, it is interesting to find modern indus- 
trialism severely criticized in two recent volumes’ dealing 
with social problems from the point of view of the 
biologist. 

Professor Hjort, who was for sixteen years director 
of Norwegian fisheries, seems to have been impressed 
with the contrast between the uninteresting and monoton- 
ous routine of the factory-worker and the occupation of 
the fisherman, which allows “wide scope . .. for the use 
of various human faculties.” He appreciates the emo- 
tional difference between manual labour from which the 
mental element has been entirely extracted, and such work 
as that of the scientist, which involves “not only the 
collection and description of facts, but also the study of 
relations, the application of complicated methods, and 
the exercise of varied mental activities.” He looks to 
“the invention of small machines and motors, the spread 
of education, and the development of co-operative 
systems,” to render possible independent individual activity. 


_ The satisfaction which this method of work is known to 
give, both to the scientific man and to other workers, the 
development of personality, the altered attitude towards the 
work itself, the substitution for a sense of compulsion of 
a sense of enjoyment, render possible one of the highest 
ideal aims that have ever appeared to mankind, the develop- 
‘ment of this method in the future .. . into a general founda- 
tion for all kinds of work. 


_ Professor Hjort makes no mention of Kropotkin or the 
guild socialists or anyone else who has ever advocated 
pking work enjoyable. | His treatment of industrialism, 
: hich occupies only two pages, is tacked on, with no 
warning or excuse, to a discussion of teleology—that 

umpty Dumpty of science which was placed in a posi- 
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tion of unstable equilibrium by the Copernican theory and 


finally toppled to its fall by modern biology. Dr. Hjort’s 
attempt to recombine the teleological fragments by means 
of a cement of quotations from Aristotle, Hume, Kant, 
and others, is no more successful than the more celebrated 
attempt of all the king’s horses and all the king’s men; 
and the reader is left to wonder whether the unity of 
science is to be achieved by confounding ideas that are 
essentially different. 

Professor Curtis, after presenting a sketch of the history | 
of science and a summary of some of the salient achieve- 
ments of modern biology, discusses human affairs in that 
spirit of doubt, impartiality, and tolerance that is charac- 
teristic of strictly scientific writing. His criticism of the 
industrial system is directed against its denial of equality 
of opportunity and its opposition to the scientific investi- 
gation of social phenomena. He advocates a more experi- 
mental attitude towards the problems of society, although 
he seems to despair of the possibility of systematic 
experimentation because of the complexity of the material 
and the necessity of persuading “the dominating element 
of a population to submit to untried conditions.” Yet, 
if we could get rid of our uniformitarianism, it would be 
quite feasible to test out social theories by means of 
experimental Utopias. For it is the tradition of intoler- 
ance rather than any difficulty inherent in the material 
that has prevented such attempts in the past. Our attitude 
towards social questions is precisely on a par with the 
attitude towards natural science held by those medizval 
scholars who limited their activity to studying Aristotle 
and to punishing by fines every departure from his teach- 
ing. Once we progress beyond this medizvalism in 
human affairs, we shall not have to wait for revolutions 
to obtain accurate knowledge of social possibilities. 

Of course an experimental attitude is not likely to 
become prevalent until there is a feeling of solidarity 
between science and labour; and of this feeling there is 
at present but little evidence. For we must be wary of 
allowing ourselves to be misled into too easy an optimism 
by such events as the formation of professors’ unions. 
We can well afford to hold our optimism in reserve until 
these unions enlarge their scope by admitting the library- 
clerks of the universities, the laboratory-assistants, the 
janitors, and the scrubwomen; and until professors, 
instead of arguing that their own salaries should be 
increased because they are no larger than those of the 
janitors, will point out that the janitors, although they 
receive no more pay than members of the faculty, do work 
that is much less interesting and enjoyable. For research, 
however important its incidental results, is psychologi- 
cally nothing more than the pursuit of a hobby. 

It is hard to see why Professor Curtis, whose own 
sympathies are with labour, sees a hopeful sign in “the 
growing demand from the engineer and technician for a 
position of equal importance with that accorded to the 
capitalist.” The success of this demand would merely 
furnish the capitalist with intelligent and educated rein- 
forcements, and would bring about a combination more 
langerous, and much more difficult to get rid of, than the 
class which now controls industry. 

In fairness to Professor Curtis it should be added that 
the statement quoted above must have been written in an 
unguarded moment: elsewhere, when he refers to science 
as a “persistently radical factor in society,’ he cautions 
the reader against inferring that scientists themselves are 
necessarily broad-minded. He might have made the caution 
stronger, for even those whose discoveries have revo- 
lutionized man’s outlook on nature have not been conspicu- 
ous for any sympathy with change in social affairs. It is 
true that at the height of the controversy about evolution 
in the nineteenth century there was something of an 
entente cordiale between the scientist and the radical; 
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but this failed to survive when a belief in evolution 
became compatible with respectability. 

There is little likelihood, moreover, that the present 
propaganda against evolution will become strong enough 
to force the scientist into the radical camp. Professor 
Conklin, whose book on human evolution’ has been re- 
issued with a new preface inspired by these attacks, does 
not even consider it necessary to restate the evidence for 
the theory. He confines himself to a consideration of its 
\philosophical, religious, and social implications; but as 
his discussion is directed largely against those who have 
learned no science and forgotten no Bible stories, its 
interest to the intelligent reader is rather limited. The 
shattering of the arguments of the Fundamentalists, how- 
ever necessary it may be in practice, is, as an intellectual 
stimulus, about on a par with stealing pennies from a 
blind man. It is, therefore, scarcely to be expected that 
a second Huxley will emerge from the combat. Professor 
Conklin lacks Huxley’s clearness and vigour of thought 
and uncompromising attitude. It is true that he shuts the 
door unequivocally in the face of the opponents of sciénce, 
but he allows many of their most cherished unscientific 
notions to come fluttering back through the window. Thus 
his vindication of a theory whose greatest importance 
for the layman lies in its destructive critique of the 
anthropomorphic view of the universe, becomes entangled 
in a maze of teleological argument that is more emotional 
but no more convincing than Professor Hjort’s. 

Professor Conklin considers social problems in a liberal 
spirit, and makes some very just criticisms of those 
reactionaries who, under the guise of eugenics, would 
reorganize society on a hereditary caste-system. Unfor- 
tunately he does not always escape the errors of those 
whom he criticizes; and sometimes, as in his statement 
that the biological evolution of man has come to an end, 
his opinion on purely scientific subjects is not based on 
any significant evidence. Moreover, his book suffers much 
from vagueness; and it is not entirely unfair to sum it 
up in the statement that just as the theory of evolution 
is not opposed to the Bible, so the newer knowledge of 
heredity is not at variance with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 

RV 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


It is refreshing to look through the pages of the volume of 
one-act plays by European authors’ selected by Mr. Moses 
for compilation, without finding a single play that has been 
included merely because the author had to be represented. 
For once, a modern anthology has been put together with 
an uncompromising spirit of artistry; each play is truly 
representative of the author and of the tendency in con- 
temporary dramatic art for which he stands. A glance at 
the list of the sixteen authors given in the index, including 
men as unlike in method as Schnitzler, Maeterlinck, von 
Hofmannsthal, Porto-Riche, Lavedan, and Strindberg, will 
give an idea of the compass of the work. No contrast in 
the style of modern writers could be sharper than that 
between Schnitzler’s lightly ironic pictures of Viennese life, 
brought out so effectively in his crisp dialogue, and the 
Belgian mystic’s baffled but searching revelation of hidden, 
wounded souls; while von Hofmannsthal’s bombastic 
monologues, freighted with mysticism and horror, or Strind- 
berg’s violently realistic pictures of neuroticism, are at the 
antipodes from the sharp, debonair sketches of Lavedan or 
the subtle, sensuous realism of Porto-Riche. Authors less 
known to American readers than these, but equally repre- 
sentative of modern tendencies, are the Russian Evreinov, 
Bergstrom the Dane, the Spanish writers Serafin and Joaquin 


Quintero and Gregorio Sierra. Plays by de Lorde, Sudermann, 
+“The Direction of Human Evolution.” Edwin Grant Conklin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
2 “Representative One-Act Plays by Continental Authors.” 
with Biographical Notes, by Montrose J. Moses. 
Brown and Company. $3.00. 


Selected 
New York: Little, 


Wedekind, Giacosa and Andreyev are also included. The 
book is prefaced by an interesting chapter on the form, 
technique, history and possibilities of the one-act play, and 
each piece is preceded by a short sketch of its author and 
a bibliography of his works. M. L. M. 


IF it were not for an occasional work of fiction such as “The 
Old House,”* the world would forget that the creation of 
a novel is more than a matter of a retentive memory, a 
photographic accuracy, and an average command of intelligi- 
ble syntax. The Hungarian author of this exquisite story 
has taken her gifts seriously: from the very first page, the 
book carries one into a world of its own, and one is made 
to feel the verity of life by the sheer fidelity with which it 
catches the flow of incident and the unfolding of character. 
As in “Maria Chapdelaine,” which it approaches in the 
beauty of its prose and the limpid development of its narra- 
tive, “The Old House” is at once idyllic and realistic; ‘it 
reveals the complexities of life by the simplest and most 
direct of means. Here is a story as sound and beautiful | 
as a piece of old walnut, delicately carved and softened by — 
time, and uncheapened by veneer. 
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“A Book Asout MysELr,”? is concerned with but three years 


of the author’s life, years of his early twenties when, as a 
newspaper-reporter, he roamed through Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and New York. This is disappointing, for one 
of the chief interests of autobiography is that it enables the 
reader to follow the author’s development to a more or less 
definite conclusion. During these years Mr. Dreiser does not 
appear to have grown very much. His circle of experience 
was enlarged, permitting him to reach a few axiomatic gen- 
eralizations about life and a gradually clarifying knowledge 
of himself and his desires; but the latter he is only begin- 
ning to evolve when the book closes, and of his final ex- 
pression of himself as a novelist there is no hint. From the 
bulk of the book, one is led to conclude that Mr. Dreiser — 
regards the experiences of these years not only as important 
to himself but as unique; and one must wonder at a naiveté 
that, thirty years later, can so look upon the aspirations, 
despairs, and ecstasies that all talented and ambitious youth 
has in common. These moods are indulged with a serious- 
ness too deep to be retrospective; they are, one feels, the 
moods of the author’s entire life—the manifestations of an 
adolescence that has been prolonged into middle age. On the 
other hand, none of his novels has afforded Mr. Dreiser a 
better opportunity for his gift of portrayal and description. 
He writes here as always of what he has seen and felt, and, 
in the writing, vigour of reaction becomes vigour of ex- 
pression. Bee 


As a sort of accident in the writing of two masterpieces, 
Mr. Lytton Strachey has set the fashion of ironical biogra- 
phy. In biography in the new style there must be at some 
critical moment instead of a judgment an enigmatical yet 
clear interrogation, giving the effect of a disrespectful paren- 
thesis thrown into a serious discourse. Now this, when it 
springs from a true psychology, a profound reading of 
human motives, is a method, tremendously effective and ex- 
quisitely amusing, of indicating the unconscious hypocrisies 
of life. But when it is attempted without this equipment, 
without the quality, that is to say, which makes Mr. Strach- 
ey’s work so dramatic and so organic, the result is a little 
stagy, and a sense of effect takes the place of a sense of 
life. Mr. Guedalla had in Napoleon III* a subject which 
might tax the resources of the most ironical biographer; 
but although he lavishes irony upon it, he reveals no more 
than a flying feature here and there, and the Jast of the 
reigning Bonapartes remains to us as mysterious and as 
lifeless when we have read this amusing volume as he was 
before. The author has never imaginatively seized him; and 


1“The Old House.” Cecile Tormay. 
New York: Robert M. McBride. $2.00. 
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%“The Second Empire.” 
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although there is knowledge, although there is almost eru- 
dition in the portrait, it avails little; on the other hand, 
the compensations are so many and so considerable that in 
themselves they almost redeem the book, and make it, in its 
genre, an achievement. Mr. Guedalla’s wit is nearly con- 
tinuous, and when it is unforced, is delightful; .and wit re- 
quires no apology. The pictures of the social spheres which 
in succession Napoleon III adorns, are skilfully if not 
firmly etched, with a casual touch of verbal vivacity which 
fixes them in the memory. It is a testimony to Mr. Guedalla’s 
tact that a book written in a style so unremittingly clever 
keeps us interested. He has practically no apprehension 
of the deeper implications of the human issues which he 
treats; and when he essays the pathetic style, he is senti- 
mental. These are great faults. But so much wit covers 
a multitude of sins and covers them very attractively. Mr. 
_Guedalla conceals his failure so cleverly that we are not 
disposed to grudge him his success. E. M. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

How many of George Gissing’s books are known to 
readers in this country? “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft” has been reprinted again and again. A new 
edition of “By the Ionian Sea” appeared two or three 
‘years ago. “The House of Cobwebs,” in the attractive 
format of the “Wayfarers’ Library,” must have found a 
place on many a shelf; and “New Grub Street” has been 
read at least by every one who writes or desires to write. 
Except for these four books, which represent him rather 
as a man of letters than as a novelist, Gissing has probably 
never reached any considerable American public: it would 
certainly be difficult to imagine a “time-spirit” less com- 
patible than his with that of our own ’eighties and ’nine- 
ties. But to-day we encounter his types, his peculiar 
psychological problems, on every side. “Alas, at thirty- 
five to be still preparing for something!” How many 
times, one might ask, how many times, within the last 
twenty-four hours—between New York and San Francisco 
—has that apostrophe been addressed to the American 
air? 
and banners flying: his music is a still, sad music, his 
art as reticent, as remote from the characteristic manner 
of our day, as that of Turgenev or even Hawthorne. 
But he seems destined to be discovered, rediscovered, 
here and there, among ourselves—by those, for example, 
who created the vogue of Barbellion’s “Journal of a Dis- 
appointed Man.” ar 


Miss May Yates’s sensitive “Appreciation” will serve 
to introduce a few readers, at least, to a body of work 
the burden of which in so many ways suggests the burden 
of Chekhov; for it was Gissing’s “mission,” as one of 
his critics puts it, “to proclaim the desolation of modern 
life.’ He was not a revolutionist; his temper was that 
of a scholar, his instincts were deeply conservative. But 
he remains the type of those who feel that they are “born 
in exile” in the wilderness of industrialism, and who lack 
the courage or the opportunity to escape from it. He 
is the poet of that obscure intellectual aristocracy which 
exists in every modern city: the aristocracy of the edu- 
cated poor who, in the absence of unusual gifts or an 
exceptional vitality, find themselves condemned to battle 
for their life amid conditions that outrage every fibre 
‘of their being. His work thus constitutes a protest, and 
‘one of the most effec ive, against the drab monotony 
of contemporary civilization; it is a minor but very 
appealing expression of the great general theme of the 
‘modern novel. Gissing’s philosophy has much in common 
with that of Hardy, and he recalls repeatedly the Dostoi- 
evsky of “The Insulted and Injured.” His personal 
timidity and diffidence, qualities that are reflected in his 


24 George Gissing: an Appreciation.” May Yates. New York: 
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Gissing will never come back with a roll of drums | 


principal characters, alone prevented him from becoming 
a great creative force. 


He is, indeed, rather an exquisite than a great artist. 
He was a conscious artist, and in this respect decidedly a 
post-Victorian. He was, as Miss Yates makes abundantly 
clear, a curious student of his craft. He was not merely 
a classical scholar; he had a working knowledge of 
French, German, Italian and Spanish; he was one of the 
first English writers to be seriously touched by the Rus- 
sian novel, one of the first to be influenced by Zola and 
the Goncourts. Stubbornly insular as he was in so many 
ways, his work thus reveals traces of the most varied 
European influences; and, aside from this, he is the 
most literary of novelists. His pages are filled with 
allusions, his characters constantly refer to books 
and authors. Like Lamb, like Francis Thompson, he 
delighted in reviving and restoring rare and obsolete 
words: nigritude, susurration, sequaciousness were terms 
of a sort that he employed too often for his readers’ 
comfort. He is, in fact, and will always be, a writer’s 
writer: one with a very special appeal to his fellow-crafts- 
men, if only because he presents so graphically the large 
and the little ironies of the literary life. 


Sometimes the three hours labour of a morning resulted 
in half a dozen lines, corrected into illegibility. His brain 
would not work: he could not recall the simplest synonyms; 
intolerable faults of composition drove him mad. He would 
write a sentence beginning thus: ‘She took a book with a 
look of—’; or thus, ‘A revision of this decision would have 
made him an object of derision. Or if the period were 
otherwise inoffensive, it ran in a rhythmic gallop which was 
torment to the ear. All this in spite of the fact that his 
former books had been noticeably good in style. He had an 
appreciation of shapely prose, which made him scorn him- 
self for the kind of stuff he was now turning out. 


The passage is from “New Grub Street,’ and the experi- 
ence had been Gissing’s own. Few indeed are the lesser 
ordeals of the artist that are not represented somewhere 
in his books. 


GISSING was one of those writers who live and thrive 
upon their irritations. “Every man,” he says, “has his 
intellectual desire; mine is to escape life as I know it 
and dream myself into that old world which was the 
imaginative delight of my boyhood.” It was this world, 
the Mediterranean world of the past, that gave him a 
scale by which to measure the scenes that surrounded him; 
and in the last years of his life he set out to seek the 
traces of it in the Magna Grecia of which he wrote so 
glowingly in “By the Ionian Sea.” Was it poverty alone 
that had kept him, throughout his youth and middle age, 
confined in his own City of Dreadful Night? He had, 
as Miss Yates says, “few of the qualifications of a success- 
ful Londoner.” It was not only that he lacked money; 
he had all the instincts of a recluse; he shrank from 
casual acquaintances; he was offended by crowds; he 
disliked the “tongue of Whitechapel” and the “blaring 
lust of life.” “Every day,” he wrote, “gives me a deeper 
loathing of city life. If I can not escape from it to die 
amid green fields my end will be wretched indeed”; and 
there is every reason to suppose that the innumerable 
references in “Henry Ryecroft” to the shamelessness 
and the hideousness of the city streets expressed his own 
permanent attitude. Yet virtually his whole life had been 
passed in cities; even in America he had apparently made 
no effort to escape to the country, and of his twenty-two 
novels, twenty-one deal, largely at least, with London. 
His instinct of artistic self-preservation was thus con- 
stantly at war with all his ordinary tastes. A curious 
case of a divided nature; for it was to this very dichotomy 
that he owed the effectiveness of his work. 
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Soft tmpeachments. 


Almost we blush. 


To say anything about your maga- 
zine is futile. I have been a reader 
of many contemporary journals, but 
your periodical is utterly incompar- 
able for real, spiritual nourishment. I 
devour article after article with a 
zest and inward rapture that only 
great literature can stimulate. 


Reading, Penna. 


Application unanimously approved. 


I have always enjoyed the Freeman, 
the recent issues as well as the earliest 
ones of its existence. I therefore 
apply for a year’s membership in the 
family of the Freeman at this date, 
in order not to miss a single one of 
the enjoyable and stimulating issues. 
I enclose order for six dollars. 


Hazleton, Penna, 


Irrefutable. 


I cannot afford the Freeman but it 
seems to offer just what I want and 
therefore I can’t afford not to afford 
it. 

Northfield, British Columbia. 


Quite possible. 


Professor Parrington characterized 
your magazine as having the best 
written editorials of any American 
weekly. 

University of Washington. 
Seattle, Wash. 


A vinous analogy. 


I can not whole-heartedly thank you 
for gently reminding me of my mori- 
bund subscription—I can not so thank 
you because you take me unawares 
and leave me somewhat shamefaced, 
as who should say, “Look here, you're 
forgetting to drink your Burgundy!” 

For that is just what the Freeman 
is to its readers. It stimulates, be- 
cause it is a long, refreshing draught ; 
but it does not inebriate, coming as it 
does no oftener than once a week. 

By way of expiating my sin of 
omission I enclose payment for ten 
draughts to an American exile in 
Ziirich, where I am certain your 
cordial will meet successfully another 
and more liquid kind of competition. 


New York City. 


A 98% Freemanite. 


I ama deep admirer of the Freeman 
reading it from cover to cover, de- 
pending upon it as something indis- 
pensable, helping me solve complicated 
problems, land values, monopolies, na- 
tural resources, and international af- 
fairs with our own affairs at home. 
I have been reading everything I could 
place my hands upon for years, be- 
sides attending lectures, but could 
never see as clearly as I do now. You 
have a way of getting into all the 
niches, making it quite clear to the 
dullest. Of course I have my grouch, 
“The Women’s Party.” You always 
make me feel you belong to the old 
school, you are “dying hard’! You 
know you must take your medicine 
some day, but you are going’ to. kick 
to the last drop, pardon me, but I feel 
much better after telling you. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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my gift. 
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Our in Ogilville, Indiana, a grocer flung 
his pennant to the breeze: ‘‘Honest weight 
given here—twelve full ounces to the 
pound.”’ It was only when he made this 
public declaration of rectitude that the 
housewives of Ogilville learned that they 
had been paying for the grocer’s ignorance 
over twenty years. 5 


The world is being short-changed every 
minute. Here and there, now and then, 
a few persons waken to the fact. Hali- 
truths in the news, tricky diplomacy, 
shoddy merchandise, mercerized art and 
baroque economics—all belong to one vast, 
universal Ogilville. 


The FREEMAN tries to estimate the intel- 
lectual values of contemporaneous culture 
according to the sixteen-to-one standard— 
free coinage of ideas at the rate of sixteen 


ounces of thinking to one pound of thought. | 


We invite the society of alert, receptive 
and radical minds. 


The greatest bargain in America is the 
FREEMAN’s companionship at $6.00 per 
year. ; 


BARGAIN PURCHASE. 


The Freeman, 


116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lenclose $1 for which please send the FREEMAN for 


Send a card to the above stating that the subscription is 


Signed 


Price of the FreEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 
26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, 


$3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. 
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